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GAS AND WATER PIPES — ESTABLISHED 1830. — 2 
see aemavom PARKER & LESTER,|| Anemark ['A9].[p 
ee Manufacturers & Contractors. pear betes ay 





LIMITED. 
THE OnLy Makers oF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, oan 
Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish | -AMEMARK. GANNEL 


THOMAS Al ALLAN & SONS, Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores AND GAS GOALS. 


for Gas and Water Works, 
Bon Lea F oundry, WORKS: Quotations and Analysis on appli- 
to 


SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES, |ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON 


wna sumwirsr te zorwr| —wWorgTONS  |UANBMARK COLLIERY, 


PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 


amuses" TORBAY PAINTS 2 =O eae. 


Guascow Orricz: 24, Gzonex Squars, 























Telegrams: Special Quotations to Gas Companies. |Shipping Ports: All the principal 
t "Tasaghesone Gaostent™ DARTMOUTH, DEVON. Scotch Ports. 











TEE “Cc” BURNER. 


NEW HIGH-POWER’ GAS- LIGHT. 
INCANDESCENT pee LIGHT SYSTEM, 


—-9—— 


Consumes 
32 cubic feet per hour. 


The Ordinary Burner, with 





Special Globes, is suitable for 








Gives a light of Lighting Private Houses, Public 


70 to 80 candle power. 





: Houses, Restaurants, Shops, &c. 








Brilliant Light. Special Lamps constructed 








for Outside Lighting and Street 





Perfectly Steady and 








Lighting; and Large Clusters 











Noiseless. 
of Lights made for Lighting 
Sm 
Smokeless, Halls and large Areas from 





Reduced Heat. 


one centre. 








Can be sistnched je any Gas-Fittings. 


THE TRIUMPH OF GAS OVER ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Taking Gas at 8s. per 1000 cubic feet and Electric Light at 8d. per Board of Trade unit, the ““C” Burner will 
€ an equal amount of light at One-eighth the cost of Electric Light. This cannot be disproved. 


Substantial and Pushing Sole Agents wanted in each Town using Gas. 
° For Terms and Particulars, apply to the Manager of 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., 


LMER STREET, WESTMIN STER, LONDON, 


Wear St. James’s Park Station. 
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CASH PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Oe ee ee ad 


Oe THE “ POSITIVE” PREPAYMENT-SLOT-METER. 30 


Se ee ee ed 
















Noted for tire: and Simplicity of Construction. 





Used by many Corporations and Gas Companies. 





Material and a) of the best. 





Prices and full Particulars on application. 


jane & PURVES, MANCHESTER. 
JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in "pounds. of sperm, 820°80. voy free from impurities. 


Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIRL 


INGLINED RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS, 
LUMPS, TILES, 


BLOCHS, ac. MOBBERLEY & PERRY 


Special Bricks for Intense Fire-Brick Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


Heats. 
0@ Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


SAML. CUTLER & SONS, Micwavt, Lonoon 
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CASTINGS AND 
EVERY REQUISITE 


GAS-WORKS. 
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CUBIC FEET 















CAPACITY, 


== Three-Lift Gasholder, 247 Ft. Diameter, 55 Ft. deep each Lift, 
== Erected at Kensal Green for The a and Coke pan 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMIT ED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “ GASOMETER GLASGOW? GLASGOW. 








GAS APPARATUS | OIL PLANT 
OF EVERY AND CHEMICAL 
DESCRIPTION APPARATUS. 
RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, BRIDGES, 
SCRUBBERS, GIRDERS, 
PURIFIERS. WHARVES, 

—— PIERS. 
GASHOLDERS en 
AND ROOFING 
TANKS, OF 
ENGINES, EVERY STYLE, 
EXHAUSTERS, ve 
STEAM BOILERS PIPES, VALVES, 
AND AND 
FITTINGS. CONNECTIONS, 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 















W. H. ALLEN & CO., 
York Street Works, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E., 


MAKERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED FORM OF 


GAs F AHAUSTING Me ee 

















BEALE’S PATENT—ALLEN’S COMBINED SYSTEM. 





Pair of Non- Oscillating Exhausters, passing 20 000 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lto., BIRMINGHAM. 
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OVER 600 GASHOLDERS HAVE BEEN s PPLIED AND ERECTED, 


INCLUDING THOSE SUPPLIED TO THE FOLLOWING Gas COMPANIES AND CoRPoRATIONS : 


BATH. BOLTON. BRISTOL. CHELTENHAM. LEAMINGTON. PRESTON. SHEFFIELD, 
BELFAST. BOMBAY. BRISBANE. HARTLEPOOL. LIVERPOOL. READING. STOCKHOLM, 
BECKTON. BRADFORD. CARDIFF, LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. RIO GRANDE. SYDNEY. 
BIRMINGHAM. BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. LEICESTER. OLDHAM. SOUTH METRON VIENNA. 


GAS b0 Al. _— OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 


Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
ar BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limits 


THOR WOLIPEE IRON-WoORKS, ‘nee SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| munecamn” anonzm emeenece, CONDENSERS, GHNTRE-VALTS 


Internal pe External And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, oe Satyr 


SCREWS of all sizes, TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, &e. Also Bye-Pass & Stop Valves 


of every description, 
GASHOLDERS, 


AND 


Gasholder Tanks. 
















Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 





and Tools, &c. 



















































PURIFIERS with Planed Joints, _ 


HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS. 
WoopnpD GRIDS. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 


DESIGN S, SPECIFICATIONS, AN D ESTIMATES FREE. 
Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 


arn Oeeeeem oan a... ... ~. .. 
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mncninun | O & W.WALKER, (==. 


Mil LAND. IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEAR‘NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 
2 London Office : Porn Se ee 10, FINSBURY SQUARE. 

















PURIFIERS WASHERS. 
with ,/h 1 a7, : . : 
Planed Joints. : : an / ‘ | * i a Q WASHER - 
same | . SCRUBBERS. 
SCRUBBERS. CLAUS’ SULPHUR- 
PURIFYING: REPAVERY PLANT. 
MACHINES FOR CENTRE & FOUR- 
AMMONIA. WAY VALVES, 
CONDENSERS. | RETORT- 
TAR PLANT. ped | MOUTHPIECES. 
SULPHATE | j) SLIDE-VALVES, 
OF Si TAR-BURNERS, 
AMMONIA SIEVES, 


PLANT. «= CASHOLDERS, tte, 8. 


The above is a view of the largest Gasholder (four-lift) of The Gaslight and Coke Company, Beckton, containing 8 million cubic feet, erected by us in 1992 


Sole Makers of WW EXCK’S Patent CENTRE-VALYE, & CRIPPS Patent HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVE 











THE AUTOMATIC GAS-METER CO., LTD,, 


UPPER BROOK ST., MANCHESTER. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


THORP, MARSH, AND HAYNES’ PATENTS. 


oF GAS GIvEy oF CASH PLAgp, 
oON* caN BE ALTER, 2. oURe ” pHIS IBA gol IW 
rons RD py OR “ DDL 
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The persistent efforts of the 
Inventors of our Meters have 
been crowned with 


SUCCESS. 


There can be no two opinions 

on the question of the priority 

of our claim to the considera- 

tion of Gas Companies as the 

_First Introducers, on a Prac- 

tical Scale; of a Penny-in-the- 
Slot Meter. 





PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT GAS-METERS. 
‘SUALANSVD. LOIS'AHL-NI'-ANNGd 


: y 
Sa si 





=> = 
P So long ago as 1889, we advertised our 
enny-in-the-Slot Meters angering the now talipapoognised advantage of ability to alter IN SITU the amount of Gas given per Coin. 
tic Meters Jout Coin-Counting Index are liable to be tampered with. 


z 9) 





PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION FROM 
LONDON: MANCHESTER: 


p AUBERT BUILDINGS, 
»>QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.c.| UPPER BROOK STREET. 


LEEDS: 
5, MERRION STREET. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & Depéts: 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 



















We WORK 


in large quantities 


pepe for the last twelve ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
$4, Spee Bree. years; and during the 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 


Queen Street. 


of the largest Gas-Works in the SINKING BOREHOLES and WELLS ; 
cellent quality of remaining as near | GASHOLDER TAN KS; and EVERY RE- 


conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 


Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 


Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. 


INCLUDING 





GAS & WATER 


mmm! O, & H. ROBUS, 


been in regular use at most | /Urnish Plans, Estimates, and Specifications for 
Kingdom. ‘They possess the ex- | Erecting RESERVOIRS, FILTER-BEDS, and 
stationary as possible under the varying | QUISITE for GAS and WATER WORKS, 









iT 55 FOR ENRICHING COAL GAS. : 
i F A 7 Superior to the very Volatile Hydrocarbons; requiring only a 
simple apparatus, at quite a nominal cost. 


Coal Gas can be enriched by ““CANNELINE,” in our specially designed plant, at a cost of 3d. per Candle, showing 
conclusively its vast superiority over all other Enriching Agents, including Cannel Coal. 


For all particulars, apply to 


S. BOWLEY & SON, wellington Works, BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, 





R. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ELLAND, YORKS. PURIFIERS. 
ROO Es WITH PLANED JOINTS, 


TO SUIT ALL SPANS. 













Worked with Patent Centre Four-Way, Single, or 
TELEGRAMS: Hydraulic Valves. 


“ DEMPSTER, ELLAND.” Buy, — 
f : < LIFTING APPARATUS OF ALL DESIGNS. 


Wood Grids of 
best finish. 

















Established 1855. 
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WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, Ltb., 


ALBION IRON-WORBKS, G, MANCHESTER. 


AND Mi 4 


LONDON, E.C. t| | ) lies uM << Th NES. [ aA AWME = LONDON, E.c. 


OVER 
560,000 


LINEAL 
FEET 


or 


RETORTS 
DAILY 
ARE CHARGED 
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Interio® of Retort-House at the Bradford Road Gas-Works, Manchester, showing the Compressed-Air Drawing and Charging Machines. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER'S, 


PATENT “ 


“STANDARD” Wasnen-ScrupBers 


These Machines are admittedly the most efficient of any in 
the Market, as evidence of which the fact is stated that 2°78 
of. them, equal to a daily capacity of 4261,9°72,000 
Cubic feet of Gas, are in operation or in course of construction. 
Maximum Efficiency. Minimum Wear and Tear, Back 


Pressure, and Power required to drive. 





Machines recently erected at Beckton, Devonport, Dorking, and Accrington, and in hand for 
Antwerp, Silvertown, Berlin, Marlborough (U.5.A.), &e. 





Sole Agents in Gt. Britain for Marshall’s Patent Tar-Extractor. 
3% 4, PALACE GHAMBERS, BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


GEORGE ORME & Co., 


ATLAS METER WORKS, OLDHAM. 


ronpm+ @ te @e @e@Wwe @We @We We We We DW ¢ DW es 


ORME’S Patent COIN PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Wet Meters in Cast-Iron and Tinplate Cases. Dry Meters in Tinplate Cases. 
NEW PATENTED ARRANGEMENT FOR ALTERING THE SELLING PRICE OF GAS. 


Full Particulars sent upom Application. 








COIN METER 


'S MAY BE THE FINGER 


NUNTH. ZA ZA» Points 10 500 FF 


iy 3 MEV ax Noi68 
ORMES (g,) PATENT 

STRAIGHT PY ed 

1 \ 4 ¥4 R 

TK Sood! Y, p QS = 





' Half-Size View of Dial of Coin Meter. Dry Coin Meter in Tin-Plate Case. 
Telegraphic Address: “ORME, OLDHAM.” A.B.C. Code (4th Edition) used. National Telephone: No. 93, Oldham. 
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TANGYES LIMITED, °"srsincuam: 


BIRMINGHAM ; 





AND AT 


LONDON, NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, JOHANNESBURG, BILBAO, ROTTERDAM, & CALCUTTA. 


MORTON’S SELF-SEALING RETORT-LID, 


With eee s Anti-Friction Catch, Self- Pasar Cross-Bar, and Improved ara Bolt. 





vf 
| 





These Retort os and Fastenings are made in three forms, round, oval, and Q (as shown above), in each of which we have a very extensive 


variety of patterns, from which Gas Engineers contemplating the adoption of these Lids are recommended to make their selection, in order to avoid 
cost of pattern-making, delays, d&c., &c. 





QUOTATIONS WILL BE GIVEN ON RECEIPT OF PARTICULARS OF REQUIREMENTS. 





BEeSsT OF PA VWTEBDENS COM APPS BZzCA TL OW: 





Telegrams: “TANGYES, BIRMINGHAM.” ' No. 90 E. 


ISHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & CO., Linreo, 


Gas ao, CoNTRACTORS, pron aig ON-TEES. 























Illustration of BATHURST Holder, 82 feet diameter by 18 feet deep each Lift. 


k= BASHOLDERS ON THE WIRE-ROPE SYSTEM sex 


ARE WORKING AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES :—~ 
MANCHESTER (4 Holders). HASLINGDEN. HARROGATE, BIRKENHEAD. 
UTNGHAM (4 Holders). DARLINGTON. SHEFFIELD. SELBY. 
= URST (AUSTRALIA). PELTON. SOUTHBOROUGH. SLIGO. 
Wan NS (DENMARK). TYNE DOCK. DENTON. ST. AUSTELL, 
(ITALY), NEWBURN. ASKE. AND MANY OTHERS 





LONDON OFFICE: 15, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. IN AMERICA. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1844.) ORIGINAL MAHER S. [ESTABLISHED 1844,] 








poem 1851. NEW YORK, 1853. PARIS, 1855. LONDON, 1862. mn - gy 1867, 





THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER'S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS; 
The latter being the Highest Award for Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES, 





lst. —Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2nd.—Are suitable for all Climates, whether hot or cold. 
3rd.—Incur no loss of Gas by Evaporation. 

4th. —Cannot become fixed by Frost, however severe. 

5th. —Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas. 
6th. —-Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 
7th. —May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 


8th. —Cannot be tampered with without visibly damaging the 
outer case. 


9th. —Will last much longer than Wet Meters. 


10th. —Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet 
or Water Meters do. 


Are upheld for five years without charge. 





Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 6725. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO.., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, EQ, 


BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: MANCHESTER: 


62, VICTORIA STREET. | 3, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. | BOAR LANE CHAMBERS, 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 
4, BASINGHALL STREET, 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Acdress: “‘GOTHIC.” 


W. PARKINSON & CO. 
STATION METERS 


ROUND or SQUARE TANKS. 


5OO station METERS 


LST ) Varying in size from 1200 to 250,000 
SEIS ll il i WAM cubic feet per hour, have been sold, 


s A : fitted with 
ot = 
HW 


a “Ye THREE-PARTITION DRUMS 


DURABILITY UNEQUALLED. SOME HAVE BEEN IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 60 YEARS: 























COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 40, MAWSON’S CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
I. O WN DON, BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER: 
Telegraphic Address : “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address : “GAS-METERS,” Telegraphic Address “PRECISION.” 


[See alos Advt., p- 496. 
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Petroleum or Gas for the People ? 
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But when it comes to drawing inferences from the dis- 
closures of coroners’ inquests and the reports of the fire 
brigades, confusion supervenes. It is extremely difficult 
to form a reliable judgment respecting the comparative 
danger of different systems of artificial lighting, without 
knowing a variety of highly important incidental circum- 
stances which it is hardly possible to fairly reckon with. 
There are only three, or at most four, methods of artificially 
lighting a modern interior of any class; and these methods 
are commonly selected for reasons into which the factor 
of comparative safety does not enter. We light our 
domiciles and places of business by means of electricity, 
gas, petroleum, and in a minor degree with candles, and 
in the majority of instances by some combination of two 
or more of these means. All of them will set a house on 
fire under certain conditions; and the three most powerful 
and convenient illuminants will also kill people on occa- 
sion. Upon general principles, these systems of lighting 
cannot be equally deadly or hazardous; but when recourse 
is had to the statistics of casualties traceable to their 
agency, the indications to be derived from this source can 
only be used with extreme caution for the purpose of 
comparing risks. If all the means of lighting were 
equally safe or equally dangerous, obviously the one most 
in use would supply the greatest number of mishaps. 
If only one house in a particular district were lighted 
by electricity, while a hundred houses used gas, and two 
hundred employed oil-lamps, it is evident that these 
numbers would have to be taken into consideration 
for a sound judgment as to the comparative danger of 
these different means of lighting to be formed from the 
mere statement of the number of accidents arising in the 
district, and directly traceable to lighting systems. Electric 
lighting stands high for safety, according to fire brigade 
returns; but this may be accounted for by the lights being 
fixtures, and by the fittings being pretty closely looked 
after in the interest of the insurance offices, as well as by 
the superior class of people to whom the use of this means 
of lighting is confined. Gas-lamps are also fixtures; but 
gas is a light of combustion, capable of setting fire to 
inflammable substances brought into contact with, or im- 
properly near to, its flame. Moreover, there are escapes 
of gas; and the human race has not yet reached the level 
of intelligence when nobody will commit the folly of look- 
ing for a gas leak with a naked light ; and gas will suffocate 
people who inhale enough of it. With regard to petroleum 
lamps, the feature of portability puts this means of lighting 
upon an entirely different footing from either electricity 
or gas; and it introduces an incalculably greater element 
of danger, even if it were as little hazardous to move a 
lighted lamp as to carry a lighted candle. This was the 
fact when vegetable oils only were burnt inlamps ; but the 
advent of cheap mineral oil which, under certain easily 
secured conditions, will burn as well without as with a 
wick, has changed all this, and immeasurably for the worse. 
Moreover, the cheap mineral-oil lamp is in greatest use by 
a class of people who can least be trusted to observe care 
in such a matter as lighting. Putting the danger of this 
means of illumination at its very worst, hardly a week 
passes without supplying instances of the misuse of lighted 
oil-lamps as handy missiles in domestic broils. 

The question has been repeatedly asked as to whether 
something cannot be done to reduce the risk of lighting by 
mineral-oil lamps ; and it has been answered in two senses 
—one referring to the construction of the lamp, and the 
other to the flash-point of the oil. The Scottish shale oil 
interest, which has suffered greatly from the competition 
of petroleum lamp oils, has a remedy ready to hand, which 
has been cried from the housetops and urged upon the 
Legislature with a persistence and a show of confidence in 
its efficacy that has gone far to create a general impres- 
sion in its favour. This is simply to raise the flash-point 
of lamp oils from 73° to 100° or 105°, which also happens 
to be the natural flash-point of Scotch paraffin oils. Those 
who favour this remedy jeer at the idea of trying to improve 
lamps; and they will have it that the cure must be applied 
to the oil. Unfortunately for this contention, it cannot 
be shown—what should logically follow—that oils with a 
high flash-point are always and everywhere innocuous. 
And the active part taken by representatives of the 
stricken Scotch paraffin oil industry in this argument can 
only be understood in one sense. Of course, they are all 
public-spirited and honourable men. But the fact remains 
that the Scotch shale oil industry would be placed in a 
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position of a protected manufacture at the expense of the 
general community, if the demands of its representatives 
were acceded to; anda much stronger case will have to 
be made out before this state of things is brought about in 
Free Trade England. 

An instructive article upon the subject of the petroleum 
trade appeared in The Times on Thursday last, in which 
this point is very forcibly made. After remarking that, in 
deference to the persistent agitation on the subject, a 
Select Committee has been sitting to investigate, noe 
indeed the vital question of the flash-point alone, but the 
whole question of the legal regulation of the petroleum oil 
industry, the writer of the article roundly declares that 
‘whatever the scope or the tendency of the investigation 
‘‘ thus set on foot, it is as well for the British public to 
‘‘ understand that the real motive power of the whole affair 
‘is a desire to obtain protection at the expense of the 
‘‘ general consumer for the Scotch mineral oil trade. It 
‘‘ is this part of the business that has money and political 
‘‘ influence behind it; while amiable efforts to improve 
‘‘lamps and obtain better regulations for its storeage 
‘“‘ excite little more than a languid academic interest.” 
The writer shows later how hollow is the pretence that a 
high flash-point is a guarantee for safety. As a matter of 
fact, some of the worst casualties on record have been 
due to the use of oil having an extremely high flash-point. 
Lord Romilly lost his life by the overturning of a lamp 
burning an expensive and highly-refined oil with a flash- 
point much above 100°. The destruction of the Goliath 
training-ship by fire, with the loss of many lives, was 
directly traceable to the use of an oil which had been 
specially procured of a very high flash-point—no less than 
144°—with the idea of promoting safety. Since the 
appearance of the article, a correspondent of The Times 
has written to say that these observations confirm his 
own experience in the use of high-test oil. He had had 
nine or ten lamps in use in his house for ten years 
without an accident; but a few weeks ago, having 
been warned of the danger of inferior oils, he obtained 
a supply of high-test quality. His prudence was rewarded 
within a fortnight by the explosion of one of his lamps. 
The firm who supplied the oil immediately had a sample 
of it tested ; the result being a proof that it was a genuine 
high-test oil. The general conclusion to be drawn from 
this conflict of claim and evidence is that no mineral 
lamp-oil can be rendered absolutely safe by tinkering at 
the flash-point ; while with metal-bodied lamps, in which 
the burner is so constructed that the flame cannot get at 
the contents of the reservoir, and in which there are no 
loose parts to fall out or permit leakage in the event of the 
lamp being thrown down, the present legal grade of oil is 
likely to prove as safe as another. 

All this controversy should encourage those who are 
responsible for the popularization of gas to persevere in 
their endeavours to facilitate the employment of this means 
of lighting where it is likely to do most good. ‘* Let Scot 
‘‘ and Yankee tear and fight, as ’tis their nature to,”’ over 
the question of the flash-point of lamp-oils; but, mean- 
while, they are only discrediting the use of all these oils for 
nervous people, and room is made for the fixed gas-burner, 
which cannot be accidentally knocked over or dropped, and 
is certainly unavailable as a weapon of offence in the 
hands of people whose manners, albeit they may be decent 
citizens in the ordinary way, “have not the repose that 
‘stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” Better a prepay- 
ment meter than a jar of potential fire and death in the 
cottage. 


The Croydon and Carshalton Amalgamation. 
Tue half-yearly meeting of the Croydon Gas Company, 
reported in another column, is especially noteworthy as 
being the first that has been held since the amalgama- 
tion of the Croydon with the Carshalton undertaking— 
an interesting operation that does not now fall to be 
frequently chronicled. The reasons which led to this 
development in the case of Croydon and the neighbouring 
gas supply district of Carshalton are very plainly and 
succinctly stated in the speech of Mr. C. Hussey to the 
united proprietors. The Croydon Company wanted 
something which annexation of the Carshalton under- 
taking would give them; and they were prepared to pay 
something, in the shape of a reduction in the price of gas 
in the Carshalton district, for the advantage which they 
would derive from taking it over. Consequently, all parties 








concerned came to terms over the transaction ; and there 
was noopposition by the Local Authorities to the passing 
of the necessary Bill for legalizing the union of the under- 
takings. The Chairman’s story reads like a fairy tale; 
and one can only hope that the usual terminal formula 
that ‘they lived happily ever after” is not out of place 
in connection with this narrative of an auspicious union, 
With regard to the circumstances of the consolidated 
Company, the fact that the Directors can see their way to 
selling gas in this suburban district at 2s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet, is ample testimony to the excellence of the 
management of the Company and the works, upon which 
the Directors, the Engineer (Mr. James W. Helps), and 
the Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell) are to be congratulated, 
Mr. Helps is doing very good work at Croydon; and 
we are glad of this opportunity for calling attention to 
the fact, although, of course, it is not news. One other 
matter we are constrained to mention in connection with 
this Croydon-Carshalton amalgamation, and that is the 
praiseworthy manner in which the individual interests 
affected have been looked after. Two of the Carshalton 
Directors—Mr. G. J. B. Jackson and Mr. Samuel Spencer— 
have seats on the Croydon Board; the retiring Directors 
being compensated by a payment as arranged. The re- 
spected Manager of the Carshalton works—Mr, R. Good— 
has retired with a provision equal to his full salary and 
an equivalent for the house he occupied. In addition, Mr. 
Good was presented with a cheque for 100 guineas, and a 
testimonial on vellum, in recognition of his 27 years’ faith- 
ful service, and of the utility of his several inventions, 
especially the oil enrichment process, which has been of 
great use to the Company for the past six years. Mr. 
Dudley, the ex-Secretary, was also pensioned, and pre- 
sented with a cheque and a testimonial. These things 
are a great solace to hear of; and it cannot be doubted 
that employers who recognize their employees’ worth in 
this style, get more than thanks and praise in return for 
their just generosity. 


The Improvement of Street Lighting Arrangements. 
Ir is a source of considerable satisfaction to us that our 
last week's observations upon the usual inappropriateness 
—to give it no harsher term—of the British street lamp- 
post has aroused the echo that appears in our “ Corre- 
“ spondence ” column to-day. It is greatly to be hoped 
that these remarks may have awakened a sympathetic 
chord in other breasts than Mr. Brackenbury’s, so that 
those who have the power will not delay sending the worst 
of these unsatisfactory gas-fittings that deface London and 


other cities to the scrap-heap which has awaited them too 


long. Like our correspondent, we “‘love our little London ;” 
and we grieve over the gross Philistinism that denies to 
the greatest city of the world so much that is its due in 
the matter of gas lighting, and other things. Our corre- 
spondent’s whimsical reason for excusing the scantiness 
of lamp-columns in the streets is amusing ; and his praise 
of the Tower Bridge lighting is well deserved. The truth of 
this matter is that the example of lighting in question was 
thoroughly thought out by experts, who knew what was 
required and how to supply it. The result, by common 
consent, is as simply good, sufficient, and unobtrusive 
street lighting as can be seen anywhere. Why is there 
not more of this? Mainly because public opinion has not 
been properly formed and aroused in this regard—because 
local authorities have starved gas lighting, and thought 
any pattern of lamp-columns and lanterns good enough 
that could be provided and maintained at a minimum 
of expense. It is high time that our municipalities were 
shaken out of this habit. As a nation, we have been 
much too neglectful of the obligation to cleanse not 
merely the surfaces of our roadways and footpaths, but 
also the fittings and facades that give upon them. We 
use plenty of soap and water on our persons, and uphold 
“ the order of the bath” in a manner not unworthy of our 
professed belief that “cleanliness is next to godliness. 

But when it comes to washing down shop and house fronts, 
lamp-columns, and other erections liable to be splashed 
and fouled by the traffic of our crowded streets, we are 
simply nowhere in comparison with our Continental neigh- 
bours. It is a sign of grace that certain new buildings . 
London and other large English towns are built and face 

in ways that will permit of the salutary play of a ner 
pipe upon their exposed surfaces; but this is only the 
beginning of what would be a great reform if it were 
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seriously taken in hand. The England of the town would 
not know itself if its face were thoroughly washed now 
and again. For our part, we have most solicitude for the 
public lighting fittings; and if any efforts on our part can 
avail to bring to pass the much-needed improvement of 
these humble expressions of civilization, they shall not 
be spared. As Mr. Brackenbury declares, “ yet there is 
“hope;” and in this hope gas engineers must address 
themselves to the enlightenment of those who do the 
lighting of British towns. 


Water Gas and the Price of Oil in Belfast. 

Ir cannot be gainsaid that, in the report to the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Belfast Corporation, which we reproduce 
elsewhere, Mr. Stelfox has carried the cause of carburetted 
water gas a long step farther forward than it has hitherto 
attained in any part of the United Kingdom. The posi- 
tion of the Gas Engineer to the Belfast Corporation in 
regard to this matter has been sufficiently clear for some 
time past. After his Gas Institute paper, it only remained 
for him to go on with the development of gas making by 
the system to which he gave such imposing credentials ; 
and it is therefore what might have been expected of him 
that, upon the first opportunity, he would recommend his 
Committee to largely extend this order of their plant. As 
Mr. Stelfox’s suggestions have been adopted by the Corpora- 
tion, Belfast will before long be in possession of the largest 
water-gas installation in the kingdom. It is only neces- 
sary to refer to Mr. Stelfox’s Gas Institute paper to find 
out why he likes the system. Cramped for space to the 
point of desperation, and liable to be cumbered up with 
coke, the Belfast Gas-Works is just the place for a car- 
buretted water-gas plant, which not only takes up less 
room than retorts, but absorbs the surplus bye-product of 
the latter. And then Mr. Stelfox gets his oil practically 
at first hand. It is a satisfactory proof of the accuracy of 
our views upon the important question of the cost of oil 
suitable for gas making, that whereas this commodity stood 
at 31d. per gallon in Belfast when the water-gas plant was 
ordered, by the time it was actually needed the price had 
gone down to 24d. per gallon; and now a supply has been 
purchased for two years ahead at the low rate of 2d. per 
gallon. Making allowance for the difference in the capa- 
city of the standard measures of the two countries, this 
figure is not far from 14d. per American gallon; and that 
it should pay anybody to deliver oil of any kind whatever 
in Belfast at such a price, is something very remarkable, 
even when all due allowances are made for the favourable 
Situation of the city as a port. How much more would it 
cost to get the same stuff to Manchester through the Ship 
Canal? At any rate, gas-oil at the price named is a 
factor of the commercial problem of gas making in this 
country which may be expected to produce consequences 
that could not have been foreseen a year or soago. This 
is really, though it appears as almost an incidental state- 
Ment, as important as anything in Mr. Stelfox’s report. 


Lights and Lighting. 

THE communication from Mr. Thomas Newbigging which 
appears in another column undoubtedly helps to carry on 
the discussion on the subject of illuminating power and 
lighting effect. It is inevitable that, when a controversy of 
such a character as the present is started, there will be at 
the commencement a varying degree of ambiguity of ex- 
Pression on the part of those taking part in it from different 
standpoints, although their meanings may be tolerably 
clear to the writers themselves. It has been so in the 
fiseent instance; and we are only now able to distinguish 
€ essential difference that exists between the hard-and- 
thir notometrists, and those who, like Mr. Newbigging, 
pi that photometry as ordinarily practised does not 
: fleet, all that is to be regarded in respect of the useful 
ating artificial lights. Of course, photometry is a 
Brg uethod of ascertaining, with a tolerably close 
Pproximation to the truth, the comparative illuminating 
ped - two opposed light-sources, when observations 
pm rary in accordance with certain definite conditions, 
dine ich not the least relates to the preparedness of the 
yee eyes. The question that has lately arrived at 
Pray What acute stage, however, is not so much one of 
on yaar as of the ordinary use of the eyes when ex- 
th “ e direct action of lights, as well as of their light 
by the ected from the various objects rendered visible 
m. This appears to be the gist of the matter; and 





it is a subject of interest not confined to gas engineering 
circles, inasmuch as it occupies the borderland between 
physics and physiology. Commenting upon the same point 
of lighting practice, the Electrician recently observed that 
“low lamp standardsandclear glass globes would givea high 
‘‘ mean illumination as measured by a photometer ; but the 
“‘ effect would not only be very unpleasant, on account of the 
‘“‘ glare, but the nil would become so contracted that the 
‘eye would receive less light in the neighbourhood of a 
“lamp than that which would be indicated by ordinary 
photometric methods.” This statement referred more 
particularly to arc lamps. But the principle applies to all 
systems of lighting ; and it remains for further research 
to show the degree in which the intrinsic brilliancy of an 
artificial light-source influences the perceptive powers of 
eyes exposed to, and at the same time expected to see 
by it. Broadly speaking, with the exception of lights 
employed for decoration and for what may be called, by 
coining a term, pharic (phavos = a lighthouse) purposes— 
which embraces, as we have often maintained, the majority 
of street lamps—people do not desire to have the means of 
artificial lighting forced upon their notice. The effect is 
what is wanted, irrespective of the source; and this is 
the aspect of the lighting question with which photometry 
only indirectly or inferentially deals. It is upon just this 
point of the inference that may be correctly drawn from 
photometrical measurements of lights as regards their use- 
fulness as a means of illumination, that Mr. Newbigging, 
and those who think with him in this matter, take their 
stand; and it is this that needs further investigation. 








WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


WE publish in our “‘ Correspondence” columns to-day a 
letter from Mr. E. Chesshire, F.R.C.S., a member of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, in reference to a 
leading article on the subject of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply which recently appeared in the Daily Telegraph, 
proposing as “‘a good popular cry” the extraordinary 
motto of ‘‘ Free Water for the People.” The phrase 
admits of two meanings, according as we adopt its literal 
interpretation or accept it in some modified form. The 
idea which our contemporary intends to convey is not 
rendered so clear as could be wished; and anyone might 
suppose that the words were to be understood as referring 
to a supply of water given “free, gratis, for nothing.” In 
that sense our correspondent deals with it ; and he reason- 
ably contends that, if the consumer gets his water as an 
absolute gift, somebody must nevertheless pay for it. Mr. 
Chesshire carries his argument forward another step, by ask- 
ing why water should be given free unless the principle can 
be applied in other directions. He declines to investigate 
the question as to how such a change is to be brought to 
pass; but perhaps it would be well to consider the possible 
modus operandi. The process is plain enough—at least in 
theory. It simply consists in a public authority buying up 
certain property, and then making the interest on capital and 
the working expensesa chargeon the rates. Leteverybody, 
as represented by such an authority, possess everything, and 
then all supplies can be made free, or may seem to be so. 
Tramways may thus be acquired, and nobody need pay 
for aride. In like manner, gas bills may be superseded, or 
theelectric light provided gratuitously. Railways can, of 
course, be dealt with in the same fashion, and then there 
will be “‘ free transit for the people.” As Mr. Chesshire 
suggests, we may even go on to have beef and mutton for 
nothing ; and, to crown all, there will be a “free press,” 
inserting advertisements without charge—a point which 
perhaps has not occurred to the Daily Telegraph. Such 
vaticinations may be denounced as sheer extravagance ; 
but it happens that something already exists which travels 
on the same lines, though as yet falling short of the full 
distance. It is a singular circumstance that the germ of 
the “‘ free supply’ system makes its appearance in the 
report of the Royal Commission on Water Supply in 1869; 
the Commission recommending in regard tothe Metropolis 
that the water supply should be entrusted to“ a responsible 
“ public authority,” which should have the power of 
levying, as at Manchester and Glasgow, two rates—one a 
special and domestic rate on all dwelling-houses, and the 
other a public or general rate upon all rateable property. 
It is easy to see how, upon such a basis, by raising the 
general rate and lowering the domestic charge the latter 
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could be brought to a vanishing-point. Practice at pre- 
sent falls short of this; but in the degree to which it exists 
there is the abatement of the water-rate, and an approxima- 
tion toa “ free” supply, so far as undisguised water-rates 
are concerned. 

We now come to the second interpretation of this 
‘* Free Water for the People.” If the phrase is not to be 
taken in its literal significance, as meaning a supply with- 
out charge, it must signify a supply without conditions. 
Pay for your water pure and simple, without extras, and 
then do as you like with it ; wash your face or your feet, 
just as you choose, have your fixed bath, water your garden 
with a constant flow, wash your carriage—in short, use the 
water for any purpose to which it can be made applicable, 
and use it to any extent. The Companies may say they 
cannot supply water enough for such prodigal consump- 
tion; but that is their own fault, and they ought to go 
farther and find more. ‘‘ The supply of water ought not 
‘to be limited; ” all London should have ‘‘a constant 
‘‘and ample flow.” Perhaps the County Council would 
be prepared to give all this; but we greatly doubt it. 
Entertaining these lofty views of what a water supply 
should be, it naturally follows that the Daily Telegraph is 
altogether scandalized at a separate charge being made 
for a supply to a fixed bath. Yet the legality is acknow- 
ledged ; for Mr. Justice Chitty has given judgment in 
favour of the Lambeth Company on that point. Only we 
are told that such a law ought not to exist,and Parlia- 
ment ought never to have allowed it. Still, there it is ; 
and unquestionably there is reason for it, though certain 
agitators in Lambeth have made what they call the 
‘* bath-tax ’’ serve the purpose of ‘a good popular cry.” 
Mr. Justice Chitty having settled the main question, there 
has been an attempt to show that the Company have no 
right to cut off the entire supply from a dwelling when 
payment is refused for the fixed bath. Mr. Denman has 
just decided at the South-Western Police Court that the 
Company have this right. All points seem now to be 
disposed of. Yet there is a project in the air for a Water 
Consumers’ Defence League, which people are invited to 
join, presuming they are “ prepared to contribute to its 
‘‘ funds.” Protection against agitators who neither know the 
law nor care to observe it, might be of some service. 


_ 
<o- 





Mr. C. Kay, the Secretary of the Douglas (I.M.) Gas Com- 
pany, has been appointed Manager, in succession to the late 
Mr. W. Smith; and he will henceforth fill the two positions. 


Mr. R. G. Whincop, an old official of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company—having been in their service for upwards of 41 years 
—was recently seized with paralysis while working at his desk 
in the Stoke Newington office, and succumbed to the attack. 


The Late Mr. Alfred Williams, whose death on July 20 last 
was recorded in the JourNAL at the time, has bequeathed all 
his real and personal estate (the latter being valued at £17,000) 
to his wife, Mrs. Frances Williams, subject to two bequests of 
£100 each, free of legacy duty, to his Executors. 

Death of Mr. H. L. Hammack.—We regret to record the recent 
death, in Germany, in his 68th year, of Mr. Henry Lawrence 
Hammack, whose name is well known in connection with several 
important gas undertakings. As far back as 1866, Mr. Ham- 
mack succeeded his father Mr. John G. Hammack on the 
Board of the Ratcliff Gas Company; having at an earlier 
date had some training in the office of that Company, of 
which Mr. John Hammack was for many years Chairman. 
That undertaking, as our readers are aware, was acquired by 
the Commercial Gas Company; and Mr. Henry Hammack then 
became a member of the Board. He was also a Director of the 
Oriental Gas Company, of Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, 
and of the Tower Hamlets Cemetery Company; and he was 
Chairman of the Colonial Gas Association. He was a Justice 
of the Peace for Middlesex and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
City of London, of the Corporation of which he was one of the 
oldest members. He for many years represented Bishopsgate 
Ward, of which he held the deputyship; and he had passed the 
chair of most of the Corporation Committees. By profession, 
the late Mr. Hammack, like his father, was an architect and 
surveyor; being at the time of his death senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Hammack and Lambert, of Bishopsgate Street. 
Deceased had for several years suffered from a painful internal 
malady; and he had been spending a few weeks in Germany 
with his family in the hope of obtaining some relief. Notwith- 
standing the serious nature of his ailment, his great fortitude, 
patience, and recuperative power were the subjects of constant 
remark by those with whom he was associated. Always kind- 
hearted, courteous, and considerate, he endeared himself to the 
whole of a very wide circle of private, civic, and professional 
friends, by whom his loss will be keenly felt. 








ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET, 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 485.) 

TueERE is little to note by way of real change in the general atti. 
tude of affairs on the Stock Exchange during the past week. Of 
moving events, there has been none; and the dormant season 
is slumbering peacefully. In the earliest portion of the week, 
the tendency was somewhat uncertain and doubtful, which was 
perhaps to a great extent attributable to some apprehension in 
regard to the outcome of the fortnightly settlement. There was, 
however, no considerable difficulty encountered in the adjust. 
ment, though one failure was reported. Later on, there wasa 
recovery, and prices did very well; and there was some show 
of activity, considering the time of year. The demand for 
choice investments was still in full swing; and gilt-edged 
luxuries were dearer than ever, The Money Market received 
its usual ephemeral stimulant from Stock Exchange require. 
ments ; but the enormous plethora of surplus money is too great 
to be much affected by comparatively so slight an agency. The 
Gas Market has been much quieter. A large number of issues 
have improved upon their previous quotations ; but a conspicuous 
exception is Gaslight ‘ A,” which was displaying symptoms of 
reaction a week ago, and has now fallen a couple of points, 
The secured issues, however, kept well up; and ‘G ” rose to 
cent. per cent. premium. South Metropolitans provided only 
two transactions in the whole week; but all four issues have 
advanced in price. Commercials were not marked at all, 
Several Suburbans and Provincials are better on ex div, adjust- 
ment—e.g., Bristol, Bromley, and Crystal Palace—and Totten. 
ham, though not officially marked, may fairly be included with 
them. Continentals were quiet and firm; Imperial advancing 
a couple of points. Several of the more remote undertakings 
have improved—the Indian Companies being conspicuously 
firmer; and Buenos Ayres and Ottoman have also risen in price. 
There was more activity among the Water Companies than 
might have been expected, coupled with arising tendency. East 
London, Lambeth, and New River advanced in quotation. 

The daily operations were: Business in Gas was only very 
moderate on Monday; and, though prices in general were good, 
quotations underwent no change. The course of business on 
Tuesday was much the same—transactions being restricted; 
and the only variation was a rise in Buenos Ayres. Wednesday 
was even quieter; but prices indicated firmness in Imperial 
Continental, and an opposite tendency in Gaslight “A.” 
Bombay old rose +. Changes were more extensive on Thurs- 
day. Imperial Continental advanced 2; and South Metropo- 
litan debenture, 1; while several issues were quoted better 
ex div. But Gaslight “A” receded 2. In Water, Lambeth 
10 per cent. advanced 2; East London and New River, 1 each. 
Friday was the busiest day of the week; and prices again 
moved upward. Gaslight ‘““G” rose three; and Oriental, Otto- 
man, and both Bombay, }each. Saturday produced only one 
single transaction in Gas; and quotations closed unchanged. 


iii 
—_— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Board of Trade Report on Electric Lighting Orders—Breakdowns of 
Central Station Lighting—The Dangers of the Trolley Wire System of 
Electrical Tramway Working. 

Tue Board of Trade report respecting the applications to, and 

proceedings of the Board under the Electric Lighting Acts 

during the past year has been issued in the usuai form of a 

parliamentary paper; and it constitutes the most authoritive 

evidence of the progress of the industry in the United Kingdom. 

It is stated that 26 applications were received during the period 

in question, of which 15 were by local authorities and eleven by 

companies—only one relating to the County of London, and 
this being for the Crystal Palace district, All the Orders asked 
for were granted with the exception of two, in which the pro- 
moters failed to produce the consent of the local authority, 
to satisfy the Board that this should be dispensed with. Fout 

Orders originally granted to local authorities were transferred 

to limited companies; and three Licences were applied for. 

The bulk of the report is occupied by a list of all the Provisional 

Orders confirmed by Parliament prior to last session, and 0 

the Licences granted by the Board of Trade since the passing 

of the 1882 Act—showing those that have since been revoked or 
repealed. This statement is mainly an obituary record, illus- 
trating the high rate of mortality that has characterized 
large Brush family. The entries are not officially numbered, 
but we make 283 of them, including Orders and Licences; 40 
upwards of a hundred have been revoked or have lapse¢, 
although in some cases the powers have been renewed in @ 
different form, so that it is difficult to say, from the officia 
entries, how many are actually effective. Many, however, ~ 
not likely to be acted upon. There is no mention of the amoun 
of capital involved in any instance. Very few of the ep 
early crops of Orders remain valid, whether belonging to pen 
panies or local authorities; only seven of those dated 1553 
appearing without the stern affix ‘“‘ revoked.” . f the 
We are not disposed to make too much capital << ” 
incident communicated in the letter of “A Keswick Visi . ; 
which appears in our “Correspondence” columns to-day 
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The Keswick Electric Lighting Company, Limited, appear to 
have got into serious trouble through making a start before 
they were quite ready—not an unprecedented circumstance in 
the history either of gas or electric supply. The most ambitious 
electric lighting undertaking in London has been brought to 
financial grief in the same way; and it is obvious that the more 
important the concern, the more damaging must be these 
interruptions in the service. Yet it would be an error to con- 
clude from such instances as the Keswick experience that long 
suspensions of the service are a normal feature of central 
station electric lighting; for the greater number of these 
establishments can claim a much better record. Indeed, the 
greatest drawback to the popularity of central station under- 
takings has not been so much the risk of long interruptions as 
the occurrence of occasional brief local breakdowns, which 
form so regular a feature of the reports of public lighting 
inspectors in London and elsewhere. Regarded from the 
standpoint of the partisans of electric lighting, these little 
mishaps are a small moment; but in cases where it is of 
cardinal importance that lights shall never be extinguished 
while wanted, were it only for an hour, those responsible for 
the integrity of the lighting service are naturally reluctant to 
depend on such an essentially hand-to-mouth system as direct 

electric lighting: The Tower Bridge is an instance in point. 
It is occasionally said of the JournaL, by some of our 
American technical contemporaries who pay the compliment 
of regularly studying, and frequently reproducing, our articles, 
that we are guilty of showing insufficient respect for American 
industrial methods. This reproach is certainly not well grounded 
in regard to our treatment of things and persons American 
which strike our imperfect judgment as meritorious; but the 
great difficulty of technicians upon this side of the Atlantic in 
the way of treating American industrial practices as respectfully 
as they would like to do, is the uncertainty regarding the part 
played by merit in these matters. The curse of M‘Kinleyism 
is heavy on our Transatlantic cousins; and so many of their 
industries are controlled by “ trusts,” that one never knows, 
when any particular trade appears to be “ booming,” how 
much of the apparent effect is due to natural causes, and 
how much to the skill and financial power of interested parties. 
Thus it has never been possible to regard the rapid rise of 
various electric lighting industries in the United States as a 
genuine industrial development; and even electricians have 
come to thank the framers of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 
for what they did to put the new industry upon a safe financial 
basis, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. Time has 
been when every British newspaper reporter who visited the 
States wrote home to tell his benighted countrymen how much 
more “advanced ” Americans were in regard to electric light- 
ing and traction; and during the past year or two, although 
nobody professed to envy America the “ trolley-wire” elec- 
trical tramway, it has been understood here that this 
system, in some way or other, suited the Americans, and 
had become, as it were, by common consent, a very big thing 
indeed. At last, however, ‘the murder is out.” Mr. Nelson 
W. Perry has published a paper in an American technical 
journal, which, according to the Electrician, discloses the general 
truth that “neither the single nor the double trolley has as yet 
been adopted in America on its merits.” The single-trolley 
system was pushed because manufacturers wanted to make 
200 per cent. profit; and so the speculation was worked all 
over the Union for all it was worth, with that supreme disregard 
for the interest of others which is so proud a boast of the 
. Promoter” everywhere, but which is more easily acted upon 
: the “ Land of the Free” than in those effete countries where 
ocal government is understood seriously. Mr. Perry admits 
that the damage that has been done to gas and water 
Pipes in places where the single-trolley system has been 
applied, is “far more extensive than appears at present, 
bad i most cases it has only been discovered when it 
’ ~ become so extensive as to require the digging up of 
Re Pipes where they have been almost totally corroded through. 
po years before this corrosion was discovered at all, and it 
ie be years before its full extent will be realized in the 
bene — destruction of our water and gas mains.” The 
nary that have been tried with a view to preventing this 
aa * » although they seemed to have worked well in some 
a. ave signally failed in others; and even when a success 
+ ening claimed, it has not infrequently happened that the 
Gen was mistaken, and that a failure had to be recorded 
noticed j Mr. Perry cites the paper of Mr. Farnham (recently 
method in this column), in which it is asserted that, by the 
‘ies ee in Boston, the evil had been practically 
leieee Bac somebody connected with one of the Boston 
ies ba as since stated that whatever remedial effect had 
Foseal ct yt by Mr. Farnham’s method was merely tem- 
' en local. The mischief is due to the fact, vouched for 
path, « bic £ that electricity does not follow wholly the easiest 
ell ; will divide itself up among all the paths to which it has 
gas an, Aye Lint sper to the conductivity of those paths.” Since 
tipi a i mains have usually a much greater conductivity 
* ota A TO ry tail expected to convey the return current, it 
rent bomen this that the two must necessarily divide the cur- 
onding pigs them ; and, notwithstanding every precaution of 
welding the rails, the pipes may still carry even 





the greater portion of the current. Mr. Perry does not appear 
to hold a brief for the double-trolley system, for he confesses 
that in Cincinnati, where alone the system seems to find favour, 
the complication of wires inseparable from it is at points ‘* most 
unsightly, and greatly to be deplored.” The water and gas 
mains are reported to be safe; and that is the chief thing. 


—-* 
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THE LATE DR. N. H. SCHILLING. 








In the issue of the Journat for July 17 (p. 128), we very briefly 
recorded the lamented death of Dr. Schilling, whose name is 
perhaps best known to gas engineers as that of the founder of 
the Fournal fiir Gasbeleuchtung. The services he rendered to 
the gas industry on the Continent were so numerous and im- 
portant, that a short review of his life and work cannot but 
prove acceptable to our readers; and this has been prepared 
from a lengthy “ obituary” in the columns of our German 
contemporary. 

Nicolaus Heinrich Schilling was born in the year 1826 at 
Neuendeich, near Gliickstadt—a small town on the Elbe; his 
father being a schoolmaster. Two years later, the family re- 
moved to Vierlanden, near Hamburg, where Schilling’s child- 
hood was spent until he went (when twelve years of age) to 
school at Gliickstadt. His career there was, however, checkered 
through serious illness. For a short time he acted as assistant 
in his father’s school; but a taste for engineering began to 
assert itself, and in his seventeenth year he left for the rail- 
way from Kiel to Altona, then being constructed. Means were 
found to send him to the High School at Munich. Leaving 
in 1848 with an excellent testamur, he obtained, by the patron- 
age of an hydraulic engineer of Hamburg, work in the prepara- 
tion of plans for a contemplated ship canal between the North 
Sea and the Baltic, and later he had temporarily the post of 
superintending the dredging operations at Blankenese on the 
Elbe. Then his former patron nominated him toa vacant appoint- 
ment as Inspector at the Hamburg Gas-Works; and, contrary to 
the advice of some of his friends, Schilling accepted the post, and 
entered on his novel duties in 1850. Rapidly mastering them, 
and gaining confidence in his work, he married before the close 
of that year. He applied himself to gain a knowledge of the 
technology of gas manufacture (the JournaL and Clegg’s 
‘‘Treatise’”” being his chief sources of information); but his 
desire to pass from the lighting to the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Hamburg works was not conceded by the 
authorities. In 1856 he was commissioned to go to England 
to ascertain the views of experts on the laying of mains in 
the beds of rivers, and to observe the practice there. He then 
made the acquaintance of many well-known English gas 
engineers; and, on his return journey, he visited Belgium and 
Holland. He profited by the death of an inspector of long 
standing to improve his position; and thereafter he was able 
to undertake private work, and consequently became consulting 
engineer to many small works. On the death of a friend, he 
undertook, for the benefit of his widow, to provide the necessary 
matter for a technical column in the daily Hamburg News ; and 
thus he first put his hand to journalism. He thence progressed 
to the scientific press—encouraged by the acceptance of an 
article on ‘“‘Gas Lighting” by Dingler’s Polytechnische Fournal. 
The idea of founding a German journal of gas lighting occurred 
to him; and he wrote to Professor Kayser, of Munich, on the 
subject. At the same time, he submitted to Herr Oldenbourg 
(the Munich publisher) the MS. of a work on various debate- 
able points in the technology of gas, which he purposed 
issuing in pamphlet form. By a happy coincidence. Pro- 
fessor Pettenkofer had just suggested to Oldenbourg the 
publication of a German gas journal; and, on the latter appeal- 
ing to Professor Kayser, Schilling was proposed as Editor. On 
the 1st of July, 1858, the first number of our German con- 
temporary was issued under his auspices. 

Schilling undertook in May, 1859, the management of the 
Munich Gas- Works, which, for want of proper control, had fallen 
into great disorder; and for a few years this work demanded 
all his energies. He found time, however, to take an active 
part in the founding of the Association of German Gas 
Engineers, on the Committee of which he sat until elected an 
honorary member in 1876. In 1860 he published a ‘* Handbook 
on Coal-Gas Lighting,” which went into a second edition five 
years later, and was at the same time translated into French. 
In 1860, also, he described his modification of the effusion 
method for ascertaining the specific gravity of gas. His 
scientific attainments and literary labours received due recogni- 
tion in 1865, when the University of Munich conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor. In 1878 he published a revised 
edition, in French and German, of his work on coal gas. Forsome 
years he was engaged in superintending the erection of new 
works in the east of the town. Withtheir completion, in October, 
1883, his public labours neared their close, for the incessant 
toil of his life had undermined his bodily health. He sought 
seclusion and rest in a house he had built on the outskirts of 
Munich; and died—after a brief attack of inflammation of the 
lungs—on the 3rd of July last. Until compelled by ill-health to 
retire from the more active work of his profession, Dr. Schilling 
was one of the best known consulting gas engineers on the 
Continent; and to the last he retained the respect and homage 
of his younger colleagues. 
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THE CRITICAL SIDE OF ENGINEERING. 





OnE of the most interesting of the sectional addresses delivered 
at the Oxford meeting of the British Association was that of 
Dr. Kennedy, President of the Mechanical Science Section. We 
have already given (ante, p. 375) a brief abstract of this address ; 
but it is far too good to be passed over without such comment 
as may serve to bring into prominence the most instructive 
of the speaker’s observations. It is greatly to Dr. Kennedy’s 
credit, to begin with, that he has been able to present to the 
world an aspect of engineering which, though familiar enough 
to practising engineers, has not hitherto formed the subject of 
a presidential address to the members of any engineering 
society. This is what he calls “ the critical side” of engineer- 
ing; and no sooner are the words perceived than the dullest 
can realize the scope and the depth of the professional work 
they cover. One cansee in an instant the force of Dr. Kennedy’s 
definition of an engineer as “a man who is continually being 
called upon to make up his mind.” The sentence is one of the 
most luminous ever written respecting the nature of engineering 
work ; and it helps greatly towards a comprehension of the way 
in which such work should be done, and thus leads up to the 
subject of engineering training. For when we begin talking 
about the training of engineers—whether their speciality is 
to be gas, water, steam, or any other branch of the profes- 
sion—the first thing is to make sure of what it is that a 
trained engineer is mostly expected to do, and the next to 
satisfy ourselves as to the way in which he can best prepare 
himself for his work. These are matters upon which the 
text-books are silent, and upon which most of us have had 
to inform ourselves by the tedious and wasteful methods of 
self-instruction. How does a man become a gas engineer, 
for example, if not by engaging in gas engineering—at first 
under the direction of some superior whose methods may or 
may not be a good model, and ultimately entirely upon his 
own responsibility? And how is a learner to distinguish 
bad practice from good if not by the exercise of what Dr. 
Kennedy refers to as the critical faculty? He is therefore to 
be thanked by all engineers, whether masters or students, for 
having stated in set terms a truth that every member of the 
profession has to discover sooner or later—sometimes, un- 
happily, too late for it to be of much service to him. 

What is called the science and practice of engineering covers 
many things; and we suppose that there has hardly ever been 
a student of engineering who was not, at the outset of his 
career, disenchanted as to the work that fell to him to perform, 
by order of his superiors. Being usually what is generally 
described as a clever boy, either at school or as the contriver 
of mechanical toys, the engineering student goes into some- 
body’s office, or into some works, only to find that there is very 
little of what he has learnt to regard as engineering about the 
routine duties which he is required to discharge. He soon 
learns that engineering means letter-writing, book-keeping, 
interviewing commercial travellers, solicitors, inventors, and a 
host of business people of every grade and description; and 
that those great designs and profound calculations that appear 
to constitute college and text-book engineering do not enter 
into the every-day work of the office. When promoted to do 
some drawing, the student is apt to resent rather than admire 
the suggestions which the head of the firm will occasionally 
make, with a strong hand and a very hard pencil, upon his 
delicately-tended paper; and when he gets out in the field, or 
upon some work of construction, itis more than likely that some 
utterly illiterate foreman ranks far above the pupil in the esti- 
mation of the responsible chief, 

In course of time, however, the young engineer almost uncon- 
sciously gets to feel his feet, provided that he keeps his head. 
He sees somewhat of the why and the whereforé of things; and 
his opinions and judgments are more and more respected and 
deferred to by those with whom he comes in contact. Even 
then, unpropitious Fate may deny him those opportunities for 
measuring himself against difficulties presented by men and 
things which some lucky ones come in for; because, as Dr. 
Kennedy says, there are more lads entering to struggle for a 
share of work that is even nowinsufficient to go round. Aman 


may be none the less an engineer “to the end of his nails,” as. 


the French say, although he may never have a Forth Bridge to 
design; and there is plenty of work to be done in the world 
which engineers alone can do properly, yet for which text-book 
learning and a thorough mastery of the higher mathematics are 
not required. 

This work, as Dr. Kennedy points out, is largely critical. It 
is unnecessary to take much thought for the inventive or the 
creative order of engineers, who will always be forthcoming. 
Dr. Kennedy, with fifteen years of professional teaching behind 
him, declares that he does not know how a man should be 
trained to be an inventor, and would not tell anyone if he did. 
We get our Siemenses, our Maxims, our Edisons, and our 
Bessemers born to the work they are to do in the world; and 
the only care the community can take to ensure a sufficiency of 
such men, is by looking after sanitation and elementary educa- 
tion, in order that potential genuises may not be cut off untimely 
by preventible ills, and may be assisted in their first steps 
upward into light. But the ordinary man, who, without being 
either an inventor or a creator, has sufficient natural aptitude 
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for, or inclination towards, things mechanical to form a basis 
for the trainer or educator to work on, wants the best of train. 
ing, both technical and general. He must learn from his 
instructors all he can hold; and he must after all teach him. 
self the most valuable portion of his knowledge. 

Specialism, as Dr. Kennedy perceives but does not state in so 
many words, even in engineering, is more easy of acquisition 
than sound, general knowledge ; to say nothing of wisdom, which 
means both knowledge and the power of using it aright. Now, 
an engineer who is a specialist only will fail to give satisfaction 
in anything beyond a subordinate office. And the smallest 
speciality demands some critical capacity on the part of him 
who would master it. Take the subject of coal carbonization, 
and test Dr. Kennedy’s remarks on this head by it. ‘In almost 
every department of mechanical work,” he says, ‘there are 
half-a-dozen ways of solving any particular problem. In some 
fashion or other, the engineer must be able to judge between 
these various methods—methods which are often very much 
alike, but each of which may possess certain particular advan. 
tages and certain particular drawbacks.” The arithmetical 
form of criticism, which merely counts advantages and draw. 
backs, and puts an equal number of one against an equal num. 
ber of the other, is common enough, but obviously useless. 

The very first necessity to the engineering critic is that he 
should have the sense of proportion—the sense to distinguish 
between mere academical objections and serious practical diffi. 
culties, which will enable him to balance twenty advantages 
that can be enumerated on paper by one serious drawback 
which will exist in fact, which will enable him to pit molehills 
of experience against mountains of talk. It is, as Dr. Kennedy 
admits, perhaps a doubtful point how far this sense of propor- 
tion can be taught at all. No doubt it can only be built on 
some natural basis. We can all agree with Dr. Kennedy in the 
statement that, ‘in engineering we all know men whose judg. 
ment as to whether it was advisable to take a particular course 
we would accept implicitly, because we know that it is based on 
large general criticism.” Great is this meed of wisdom, as the 
same speaker has said on another occasion, which the posses- 
sion of the most undoubted technical skill does not necessarily 
ensure to an engineer. ‘Any third-year student,” says Dr. 
Kennedy, ‘can criticize perfectly along certain very narrow 
lines, just as anyone can learn the rules of harmony, and can 
write something in accordance with them which purports 
to be music. But, after all, the music may be music only in 
name; and the criticism may not be worth the paper it is 
written upon, however formal it may appear to be, unless 
the writer is thoroughly imbued with a sense of the pro- 
portionate value of the different points which he makes.” Just 
so, to use an illustration that will be familiar to our readers, any 
meter inspector might be trusted to criticize, in a certain way, 
the automatic prepayment meter system, while he could not 
trusted to discuss such a system from the point of view of 
administrative policy. Dr. Kennedy truly remarks that “the 
extraordinary effect of a want of sense of proportion is nowhere 
better shown than in the absurd statements which are constantly 
made as to technical matters in public prospectuses, and 
the still more absurd statements made in those very numerous 
documents of a similar kind of which some of us see a great 
many, but which do not finally emerge into public view.” And 
he might also have said that the sense of proportion is often 
sadly wanting when the value of the services rendered to public 
authorities by professional men comes to be appraised in the 
shape of a salary ; but this would have been a digression. _ 

The gist of the whole matter is this: Science being nothing 
more than organized common sense, the effective practice of any 
branch of engineering demands the application of knowledge of 
the special requirements of this department of industry and of 
the means of satisfying them, in accordance with the dictates of 
superior general intelligence. Dr. Kennedy warns mathema- 
ticians that mathematical training will not suffice alone to make 
amanan engineer. So the gas engineer knows that neither 
mathematics nog mechanical skill, to say nothing of chemical 
training, will serve of itself to equip a man for the proper 
management of a gas undertaking. 

Dr. Kennedy wisely laid stress upon the danger of modern 
technical training, which consists in the cramming of subjects, 
to the neglect of matters less obviously useful. He deplores the 
little attention which is spared for what is more a question 0 
literary than of technical training—the acquisition of the ~— 
of expression, ‘It is not easy to overrate the importance 10 
the engineer, as to other folk, of the power of saying anny 
what he means, and of saying just what he means. I do n0 
mean only of doing this for its own sake, but because it a ole 
cannot say or write clearly what he means, it 1s improba' ’ 
that he can think clearly.” No one, who has not to Ww - 
through it regularly, can appreciate the degree to which cer = 
modern technical literature and journalism is degraded in Or 
sequence of the neglect of this branch of education. ate 
Kennedy feels the difficulty of teaching this subject ; a ve 
is really only one way of attaining to ease and felicity of he Hi in 
expression, and that is by the diligent study, particu con J ish 
early life, of the works of the acknowledged masters of ne - 
prose composition, and abstention from overmuch oy Vis 
reading. Finally, the engineer needs to be equippe fyaglines 
work with a by no means small stock of knowledge of the » fer 
of the world and of men. It is useless for a gas engineer, 
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example, to know all about the working of purifiers, if he is 
incapable of understanding the men who are employed in this 
department of the works, and has no knack of “ keeping in” 
with his directors or the members of hiscommittee. Engineer- 
ing criticism, Dr. Kennedy might have said, is quite as much 
concerned with men as with things; for both men and 
materials are combined in order to make an “undertaking.” We 
all know men who, for all their ability, cannot get on with the 
people with whom they have to deal, either superiors or inferiors; 
and the technical expertness of such men is naught, because it 
cannot produce its due effect. The engineer, truly, isa man 
who is continually being called upon to make up his mind; but 
while it is the object of his technical training to enable him to 
do this with the smallest chance of error, it should be the pur- 
pose of his wider reading and observation of men and things to 
qualify himself to arrive at a right judgment in all matters, and 
to attain his justifiable ends with the least possible waste of 
power in the form of friction. 

This is a big subject; but we are all students, and our thanks 
are due to Dr. Kennedy in no unstinted measure, for establish- 
ing a fresh standpoint from which the character of engineering 
work may be fruitfully studied. We may never succeed in find- 
inga specimen of the perfect engineer in the flesh. But the 
observations of men of the stamp of Dr. Kennedy help to sketch 
out the character of this hypothetical personality ; and those to 
whom any particular element in the combination appeals most 
strongly can do no harm by trying to develop it in themselves. 





ities 
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Proposed Ministry of Labour.—Mr. Ernest Spencer has placed 
on the paper of the House of Commons a notice of motion for 
next session for the establishment of a Ministry of Labour. 


Boring for Coal in East Anglia.—The Eastern Counties 
Coal Boring and Development Association, which has lately 
been formed for the purpose indicated in the title, had a meet- 
ing at Ipswich on the 28th ult., at which the Chairman (Mr. R.C, 
Rapier) announced that the sum of £5000—the lowest amount 
with which they thought they should commence operations— 
had been subscribed, and borings would soon be undertaken, 
Considerable interest is being manifested in the enterprise, 
which it is believed will be attended with success. 


The South-West of England District Association of Gas Managers 
will hold their next half-yearly meeting on the 11th inst., at 
Frome, when the proceedings will be to a large extent of a 
recreative character. The officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected; the names of two new members will be submitted 
for approval; and there will be a discussion on the subject of 
“Guarantees for Prepayment Meters.” The Frome Iron-Works 
(Messrs. E. Cockey and Sons, Limited) will be inspected ; and 
the Marquis of Bath has kindly permitted the members and 
their friends to visit Longleat. 


Notice of Accidents Act, 1894.—In compliance with a sugges- 
tion, we have, as intimated in our advertisement columns, had 
a card prepared, suitable for exhibiting in gas-works, calling 
attention to the above Act, and placing upon all officers and 
workmen the duty of reporting to the Manager or his deputy 
all accidents of which they may be witnesses. This injunction 
to the employees is accompanied by the clause of the Act 
specifying the notice required by the Board of Trade to be 
sent to the Department on the occurrence of any accident 
causing personal injury or loss of life. 

Gas Consumption on the Continent.—According to some 
statistics lately collected by the Berlin Corporation relative to 
the consumption of gas in 28 German towns, as well as in Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, Berlin stands fourth on the list in regard 
to the general consumption of gas—the three towns before it 
being Carlsruhe, Cologne, and Charlottenburg. In Berlin, the 
pewmption of gas per head is 83 cubic metres (2930 cubic 
eet); the quantity used for private lighting being 69 cubic 
metres—the highest figure in the list. With regard to the con- 
sumption for heating, cooking, and industrial purposes, Berlin 
stands lower ; the figure being 6*4 cubic metres per individual, 
=. about 11 for Bochum and Diisseldorff, 14 for Carlsruhe, 
bei 26 for Copenhagen. As to price, Berlin is sixth; the charge 
S hg equal to 4s. 6d. per ro0o cubic feet. The prices for the 
Ps A towns range between 6s. and 3s. 8d., in addition to which 

€ argest consumers in some towns are allowed a reduction. 
Ro > wie Screening and Sorting Machine.—During the past 
aan Ay number of gas engineers and managers, and others 
oe eg ed in the coke and breeze trade, have been inspecting, 

“ lh ge working conditions, a new mechanical screen, 
a _ lon of Mr. T. E. Pye, of Shrewsbury, and known as 
> tile eee Breeze-Screen.” This screen, which was 
ra €d and illustrated in the JournaL for June 6, 1893 

* 1043), is the property of the Shrewsbury Gas Company, who 
have been for the past ¢ ‘sbury pany: 

ae teaeadie: any wo years working the patent. It is now 

opine ctured for use in gas-works in the recovery of 
the lorantinn ns coke from ordinary coke and furnace refuse ; 
becca) ara _ applicable to all classes of screening, as 
facturers ms r ’ yon concrete, &c., although the manu- 

rst-named or the present confining their attention to the 
became, punpoee. It can also be used in connection with 
deal wit} 4 ng systems, under coke-breakers, &c., as it will 

1 Large quantities of material. 





NOTES. 


A Galvanoplastic Method for Protecting Iron and Steel from Rust. 


Perhaps the most extensive experiment in regard to the pro- 
tection of an iron and steel structure from rust by any process 
other than painting is in the case of the tower of the new City 
Hall of Philadelphia, now in process of erection and nearly 
completed. This work is being carried out by the Tacony Iron 
and Metal Company. It is a double process; the object of the 
first stage being the protection of the metal from rust by electro- 
plating it with copper to a weight of 14 oz. per square foot of 
surface, and the finish being an electroplate coat of an alloy of 
aluminium and tin weighing 24 oz. per square foot—the purpose 
of this being to give colour, and also to prevent oxidation of 
the copper into a green skin of verdigris. The plan was 
adopted in preference to paint, on the score that the periodical 
renewals of the latter would cost $10,000 per annum, The 
total weight of wrought and cast iron to be protected is about 
500 tons, extending to 100,000 square feet of surface; the largest 
single pieces being sixteen columns 27 feet long and 3 feet in 
diameter, weighing 10,000 lbs. each. These columns received 
the copper coating inside as well as outside. The outside coat- 
ing, being more exposed, is put on in two layers, while the 
aluminium treatment comes last as a protective coating to all 
beneath it. The entire cost of the process varies from 40 c. 
to $1 per square foot—depending upon the shape of the piece. 
The principal expense is for cleaning; the greatest care being 
required to ensure good work. The metal has to be boiled in 
a strong solution of caustic soda, then washed, and again 
pickled in dilute sulphuric acid, and afterwards scrubbed with 
steel-wire brushes and water. This is, in effect, an attempt to 
remove the reproach of perishableness from structural iron and 
steel, and to make these materials last for ever without further 
protectionary measures of any kind. 


Pupilometry and Photometry. 


The connection between photometrical observations and those 
of the effect of light upon the human iris has recently been 
studied by M. Charles Henry. The automatic adjustment of 
the iris to the amount of light falling upon it is a matter of great 
interest in connection with artificial lighting arrangements, 
inasmuch as the efficiency of: the eye, and consequently of any 
system of lighting, is directly dependent upon the surface of the 
pupil exposed to the action of the light-rays. An attempt has 
been made to construct a photometrical instrument which should 
operate upon the principle that equal lights produce equal 
dilatation of the iris. In an appliance of this kind due to Mr. 
Gorham, the phenomenon of irradiation was utilized; the 
principle being that when two luminous points, the line 
joining which is perpendicular to the axis of vision, pro- 
duce on the retina two circles of irradiation which just 
touch each other, the distance between the points is equal 
to the diameter of the pupil. The assumption upon which 
the accuracy of this instrument as a photometer depends is, 
however, doubtful, as the degree of contraction of the pupil 
does not altogether depend on the intensity of the illumination, 
nor are all eyes equally sensitive to light. Actual measurements 
of the diameter of the pupil of the eye have very rarely been 
made. Lambert gave a few measurements and conclusions 
founded upon them in his book on photometry published during 
the last century. The most important of these conclusions is 
that, if the eye is exposed to different degrees of illumination, 
the area of the pupil exposed does not vary inversely as the illu- 
mination, but in such a manner that the product of the illumina- 
tion and the area exposed becomes gradually less the feebler 
the illumination. M. Charles Henry is trying to repeat these 
experimental results of Lambert, with better and more reliable 
apparatus. The importance of research in this direction is 
obvious; for deductions drawn by photometrists respecting the 
illuminating effect of lights from which their eyes are carefully 
screened, are still, for want of definite scientific pronouncement 
upon the subject, confounded with the impression produced 
upon eyes which see at the same time both the source of light 
and its effect; so that it is taken for granted that photometrical 
indications constitute a measure of lighting values. 


An Air-Lift for Fluids. 


An interesting novelty in the way of pumps for water, acids, 
oils, and corrosive liquids of any kind, as well as for fluids 
containing foreign matters that would be destructive to valves 
and other working parts, is the Pohlé air-lift device recently 
introduced into this country. The apparatus consists merely 
of a pipe with a bell-mouth at the bottom, which is lowered 
into the liquid intended to be raised, and another pipe for com- 
pressed air, the bottom of which is turned up in a semicircle so 
as to hook under the bell-mouth of the large pipe. When air 
is forced through this second pipe, it escapes into the larger ; and 
by reducing the specific gravity of the whole column of contained 
liquid, it forces it to rise. Considerable heights may be com- 
manded in this way; andit is claimed that the total mechanical 
efficiency of the system is, as a rule, over 80 per cent., while it 
sometimes attains to 90 per cent. The advantage of such a 
means of lifting tar, ammoniacal liquor in gas-works, acid, &c., 
is obvious, if no countervailing consideration can be suggested, 
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As the entire mechanism of this system of raising liquids is inde- 
endent of the situation of the compression machinery, the 
atter can be fixed in any convenient place, and the air con- 

ducted in pipes to wherever it is required. The ease with which, 
y such an arrangement, fluids can be raised from different 

levels of the several containing receptacles is not the least of its 
recommendations. 


The Influence: of One Substance on the Spectrum of Another. 

A curious observation as to the influence of one substance upon 
the spectrum of another in the flame of a burning body has 
been made by Professor Hartley, F.R.S. He remarks that, in 
the oxy-hydrogen flame, the water-vapour lines are prominent ; 
but that only two groups are visible in the spectrum under 
normal conditions, and with an exposure of half an hour. If, 
however, some sulphur is burnt in the flame—the conditions 
being otherwise unchanged—the spectrum, in addition to a 
band of continuous rays and floatings characteristic of sulphur 
vapour, shows the water-vapour lines wonderfully strong, with 
groups extending beyond the portions of the spectrum usually 
photographed; and not only are these lines distinct, they are 
also dense, as if their radiating power or the chemical action 
of their radiations were greatly increased. This does not arise 
from the continuous spectrum merely overlapping and appa- 
rently strengthening the water-vapour lines, since new groups of 
lines came into view which were too feeble to be visible on the 
other photographs. Sulphur is not the only substance which 
affects this spectrum; for instance, the banded spectrum of 
magnesia and the spectrum of lime also appear to intensify it. 
It is considered probable that something similar takes place 
with regard to carbon. 








COMMUNICATED ARTICLE, 


STOKERS AND POKERS. 


‘By Thomas Newbigging. 

The heading of my communication will be clear enough with 
a word of explanation. A good many years ago—in 1849, I 
believe—a work was published under the title which I have 
adopted. The book in question was, so far as I remember, a 
kind of history of the constitution and administration of a line 
of railway from its humblest workers upwards. My definition 
of *‘ Pokers”’ is not that of the author of the work named. The 
pokers to whom I refer, instead of poking the usual kind of fire 
to make it burn brightly, exert. themselves in stirring up strife 
between employers and employed; causing the fires of enmity 
and spite and hate to glow and burn with all but unquenchable 
fierceness. There is also another class of pokers—philanthro- 
pical and emotional pokers—who may be described as poking 
their noses into other people’s business ; whether it may be the 
business of the workmen or their employers, or of both. So 
much by way of preface. ; 

The employees of gas-works may be conveniently divided into 
four classes—viz., (1) skilled workmen, (2) stokers, (3) labourers, 
and (4) the official class, such as engineers and managers, secre- 
taries, chemists, clerks, foremen, storekeepers, meter inspectors, 
and collectors. 

I estimate that in the United Kingdom there are employed in, 
or in immediate connection with, gas-works belonging to local 
authorities, statutory and non-statutory companies, and private 
individuals and firms, about 68,000 persons altogether, classified 
as follows :— 

10,000 Skilled Workmen.—These consist of brick and retort 
setters, blacksmiths, engine tenters, main and service 
layers, meter makers and repairers, and fitters. 

23,000 Stokervs.—These may. be described as a higher class of 
labourers, or as semi-skilled workmen, employed in retort 
charging and drawing, and furnace men. 

26,000 Labourers.—These comprise coal and coke wheelers, 
men employed in the purifying-house, in the yard, and in 
outdoor work, assisting the main and service layers and 
fitters, including also the lamplighters. 

9,000 Officials.—These are the engineers, managers, secre- 
taries,’and others. 

The total“amount paid as wages and salaries in gas under- 
takings in the United Kingdom may be set down at about 
£5,000,000 per annum, distributed as follows :— 

Among the 10,000 skilled workmen . . . . « £832,000 
” 23,000 stokers oe ee * 1,598,000 











*” 26,000 labourers, 1,270,000 
eS 9,000 Officials . 1,300,000* 
Total. «= G60. « « . + $5,000,000 


This expenditure as wages is not all on revenue account; fora 
portion is for capital purposes. The average per man seems to 
work out at a somewhat low figure; but it must be remembered 
that the proportion of labourers is large, and neither these nor 
the stokers are all constantly employed. 
The skilled workmen receive, on an average, 32s. per week. 
» stokers me “ 358. * 
» labourers (men and youths) - 218. 


The skilled workmen and labourers work 54} hours per week, 





* This includes directors’ and auditors’ fees, collectors’ commission, &c. 








and the stokers nominally 56 to 78 hours—depending upon 
whether they are on eight or twelve hour shifts. At some gas. 
works, labour on Sundays is largely reduced. 

The officials and the skilled workmen are kept employed all 
the year round. The number of stokers at work necessarily 
varies from month to month; but a considerable proportion are 
employed all the year at their proper work of carbonizing. 

When the heavy lighting season is over—say, about the 
middle of March—many of the stokers are employed at their 
respective gas-works during the intervening months, to about the 
middle of September (when the heavy lighting season begins) 
in main and service pipe laying, on general repairs, and in 
painting the gasholders, the roofs of buildings, and other iron. 
work. Recently, Mr. Frank Livesey, the Engineer of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, instead of dispensing with 
his disengaged stokers at the end of the season, employed the 
whole of them during summer in the excavating and con. 
creting work required in the construction of a huge gasholder 
tank. In this way, their services were retained all the year 
round without a break. 

In summer, such of the stokers and labourers as are not kept 
on at the gas-works, go labouring elsewhere—some for brick. 
layers and masons; others find employment on steam vessels 
as stokers and even as sailors; and in the later season many of 
them go harvesting. It may be said that, as a general rule, a 
gas manager endeavours to retain good men in his employ 
during the whole year. In any case, stokers, if they have been 
working away, are usually only too glad to get back to the gas. 
works on the approach of winter. 

The stokers’ hours of labour—actual labour—are compara. 
tively short, though it may appear to the uninitiated that men 
on twelve-hour shifts have long hours. The long hours, how- 
ever, are only apparently so; the actual hours of labour per 
day being not many in reality. The idea which is entertained 
by the outside public as to the long and severe twelve hours’ 
labour of gas stokers needs to be corrected. Mr. W. W. 
Hutchinson, of Barnsley, from careful observation, found that 
a stoker on a twelve-hour shift is actually on the gas-works 
premises not more than 10} hours, of which, for 4 hours 39 
minutes he is engaged on the most arduous part of his work, 
and 1 hour 44 minutes on light work, such as any strong lad 
could perform. This gives a total work of 6 hours 23 minutes ; 
and the remaining 4 hours 7 minutes are spent in rest and at 
meals. Hence it is seen that the stokers work fewer hours a day 
than almost any other class of labourers. I am not now arguing 
in favour of twelve-hour shifts, but simply stating facts. 

The work of stoking is by no means so laborious and continuous 
as has been represented. A dock labourer’s work, for example, 
is both harder and more incessant, and worse paid. So is that 
of acoal miner. Neither of these has the same comfortable 
quarters in which to do his work; neither are the sanitary 
conditions and environments anything equal to those enjoyed 
by the stoker. Certainly, there is exposure to great heat 
during charging and drawing by hand; but a steady man thrives 
and grows strong in face of it. The ventilation of a retort- 
house is generally excellent—far superior to that of the stoke- 
hole of a steam vessel, or even to that of a coal pit. There is 
abundance of fresh air, and usually plenty of clean water at 
the service of the men employed in a retort-house. The work is 
not of a dangerous kind. When ordinary care is exercised, it 
is a rare thing for a stoker to be injured in following his daily 

occupation. 

The labour of stokers cannot be considered as skilled labour 
in the proper and usual sense of that term. True, some modi- 
cum of skill is required in the handling of a shovel, a scoop, and 
arake; but a fortnight’s practice enables an ordinary intelli- 
gent labourer to perform the work of a gas stoker efficiently. 
This has been proved over and over again. f 

Gas-works stokers have this important advantage on their 
side, on which emphasis should be laid: They have good, 
steady, secure, and well-paid employment during the whole 
winter ; whereas many skilled tradesmen—such as masons and 
bricklayers especially, and to some extent joiners and house 
painters, and the vast army of ordinary labourers—have to live 
often for many weeks together, when the weather is severe, 10 
enforced idleness, with no wages coming in at the week-end. 
By severe weather, I mean unfavourable weather, such as during 
frost, snow, and rain. At such times, outdoor work is largely 
at a standstill. ’ 

In many gas-works, the stokers have a room provided, we 
they can take their meals in comfort, and sit and read r e 
newspapers; and in some instances baths are set apart 
their use. I speak advisedly when I assert that, looking att : 
whole of the facts dispassionately, it may be said, withou 
exaggeration, that gas-works stokers are the aristocracy among 
labourers. 


The Manchester and Salford gas strikes of 1890-91 fee 
deeply discreditable to those who instigated them; an d 
The men ha 


lesson taught by them should not be forgotten. 4 Py 
had conceded to them all they asked for, both in — 
wages and hours of labour; but, not content with this, rs 
wanted to dictate to the Gas Committees what hands on 
should employ. They tried to oust certain non-union wp a“ 
because the demand for the dismissal of these men was Eo ’ 
they struck work. The Salford stokers, it was ST of tai 
no grievance at all; but they came out bodily, at the call 0 
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advisers, to support their Manchester mates. The leaders of 
the men lost their heads—if ever they had any; being inflated 
with the success of their agitation in the matter of hours and 
wages. They did not deserve the title of leaders—misleaders 
would better describe their action. There is not a stoker in 
Manchester and Salford to-day who would not agree with what 
] now state. 

In the interests of the men themselves, and in the interests of 
labour and labourers throughout the kingdom, it was fortunate 
that the leaders and their dupes were ignominiously defeated. 
It was not a question as to whether Trade Unionism was or was 
nota good and desirable thing. Most or all of us sympathize 
with workmen in their laudable efforts to better their condition 
by unity of purpose and action. The question was whether 
it was right to use brute force to compel, and be permitted to 
succeed in compelling, workmen on the one hand and employers 
on the other, to submit to the arbitrary decrees of a tyrannous 
conclave, who were prepared to crush freedom of action and 
freedom of contract on the part of employed and employers ; 
and this, observe, after the reasonable demands of the men 
had been already complied with. 

I am of opinion that a rise in the wages of gas men generally 
would have taken place in the prosperous years of 1890-91, even 
if there had not been any agitation. The feeling among gas 
engineers and managers was that the workmen ought to share 
in the general prosperity. The strikes that took place, or most 
of them, were not on the question of wages or hours, but rather 
on that of the employment of non-union hands, and an attempt 
to dictate to employers what men they should employ. 

As to the remedies for strikes, I suggest: (1) Sweet reason- 
ableness on the part of both employers and employed. (2) 
Wise leaders of the men; failing that, (3) bitter experience on 
the part of the men of the work of unwise leaders. A good 
cause calculated to win public sympathy will shorten a strike 
when it occurs; and the side that deserves that sympathy will 
win. (4) The introduction of machinery for economizing 
labour. (5) Habits of thrift in workmen, (6) Fewer facilities 
for drinking—which weakness makes men reckless and impro- 
vident. (7) The education of workmen’s wives and daughters 
in domestic economy and cleanliness in the home. (8) Profit- 
sharing, where it can be applied. 

Mr. George Livesey would probably place the latter first. I 

should be inclined to place it about midway, if it were uni- 
versally applicable. But, as a remedy, profit-sharing has its 
limitations, even where it can be applied. ‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” Again, it cannot be adopted by local authori- 
ties, some of whom do not make profit (or but little) beyond 
paying the interest on capital, and providing a sinking fund to 
redeem capital. It will answer better in some places than in 
others. In certain large towns, for example, it would do, where 
there is the possibility, by reason of the constantly growing gas 
consumption, of making large profits; but in many less favoured 
places it is only possible to earn the bare statutory dividends 
without unduly raising the price of the gas. 
_I do not agree with voluntary or extemporised outside 
interference, whether as intermediaries or otherwise, between 
masters and men, unless both sides desire to submit their case 
to such umpirage, and agree to abide by its decision. It other- 
wise does more mischief than good. A quiet talk and dis- 
cussion of grievances between the contending parties would 
sooner lead to a settlement of disputes and differences than 
any interposition of persons ignorant of the conditions, and 
swayed by emotional influences, rather than by knowledge and 
reason. Unfortunately, a false pride on the part of both the 
disputants generally prevents this desirable rapprochement. If 
this mistaken pride could be removed, and a reasonable mind 
substituted for it, strikes, when they occurred, would be of short 
duration. I fear, however, that so long as human nature remains 
what it is, nothing will prevent occasional strikes ; but that their 
number and severity can and will be minimized, I have no 
Manner of doubt. 


—s 
> 





Electrolysis of Water-Pipes.—Owing to the trouble caused in 
Newark (N.J.) through electrolysis of water-pipes, the Board of 
Idermen have passed a resolution calling upon the Consolidated 
Traction Company to detach all ground wires connected with 
any water-pipe underground, and holding them responsible for 
all damages that may ensue from making these attachments. 
Explosions from Coal Dust in Mines.—The report of the Royal 
ommission on Explosions from Coal Dust in Mines has lately 
en issued. The following are the conclusions arrived at: 
{t The danger of explosion in a mine in which gas exists, even 
= very small quantities, is greatly increased by the presence of 
si eet (2) A gas explosion in a fiery mine may be in- 
nr ed and carried on indefinitely by coal dust raised by the 
Plosion itself. (3) Coal dust alone, without the presence of 


sy gas at all, may cause a dangerous explosion if ignited by a. 


0a shot or other violent inflammation ; but, to produce 
ikel ap the conditions must be exceptional, and are only 
infla., 0 be produced on rare occasions. (4) Different dusts are 
ut enue, and consequently dangerous in varying degrees ; 
entitely freee be said with absolute certainty that any dust is 
that ny tee from risk. (5) There appears to be no probability 
prod angerous explosion of coal dust alone could ever be 
uced in a mine by a naked light or ordinary flame. 





TECHNICAL RECORD. 
NORTH OF IRELAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 





The Annual Meeting in Armagh. 

At the close of the remarks on the papers read at the above 
meeting, as given in the JourNAL last week, the following dis- 
cussion took place on 

EXPERIENCES IN PURIFICATION, 

Mr. G. R. Love (Dundalk) said their Secretary had been 
most anxious that he should give a paper at this meeting ; but 
he found that he was not capable of attempting the lofty matter 
of reading one. He thought also, from past experience, that 
they would get far more information from a conversational dis- 
cussion than from a set paper. So, to get out of the difficulty, 
he agreed to start a conversation on “ Purifiers and their Diffi- 
culties;”? and he hoped the members would see their way to 
enter very largely into the conversation. They had all had 
their troubles from time to time. Perhaps the most general 
trouble they had had in connection with their purifiers was 
complaint from their near neighbours about smells. He had 
not been exempt from this complaint; and he endeavoured 
to seek out a means of reducing the smell to a minimum, so as 
to please his neighbours. They were pretty closely packed 
together at Dundalk; and when he took off the cover of a 
purifier, the smell affected a number of people. Last year he 
noticed that a gentleman read a paper on the use of air with 
lime purifiers. He (Mr. Love) tried it on a small scale; and 
it had proved to be of considerable advantage. He fixed up an 
arrangement which gave him about 1} to 2 per cent. of air 
into his lime purifier; and he found that, by this means, he 
extended the life of the lime to nearly double what it was 
before, and further that he was able to bring out the lime 
nearly as white as when he put it in. This autumn he was 
making alterations on his works; and the arrangement was 
consequently out of operation just now. But he was again 
going to use it in a more elaborate way later on. On putting 
it off, he found that the old nuisance—a very heavy smell— 
returned. Once he allowed the cover to remain on for about a 
fortnight after the purifier had been in use; and when he took 
it off, there was a most fearful smell, and the complaints again 
cropped up. He had trouble of another kind last year and 
the year before. He ought to mention in advance that he used 
oxide of iron in one of his purifiers; and that he had a battery 
condenser at the works, which sometimes got out of condition. 
In order to make it right, he had to apply a jet of steam to the 
connections. His men one day, when they put on the steam, 
found a choke; and they thought that, by turning on more 
steam, they would remove it. But when he came in, he found 
that there was a complete stoppage of the pipe—the steam 
had become entirely absorbed with the oxide, and had formed 
in the bottom of the purifier a kind of silt, which had run down 
into the inlet-pipe. The pipe being perfectly straight, there 
were no means of taking out the silt. Fortunately, however, he 
had an empty purifier; and he turned on the gas to it, had the 
stopped one shut off, and drilled a large hole in the bend, and 
in this way was able to get thesludge taken out. But he found 
considerable trouble in doing this; and he was also in terror 
lest the dirty gas should go forward to the town. When he had 
time, he placed a malleable iron cover on the top of the inlet- 
pipe, which prevented the sludge getting into it; and he puta 
cleaning-out bonnet on the bend, below the purifier. [Mr. Love 
showed a sketch of the arrangement of his purifier-inlet, as it 
was originally arranged, and as it had been altered to obviate 
the trouble to which he had referred.]| 














hing pd 


Mr. W. B. FEATHERSTONE (London) said that the suggestion 
Mr. Love had made he had carried out with purifiers a short 
time ago. He thought it was chiefly a matter of temperature. 

Mr. P. J. Satmon (Galway) said he had had some difficulty 
in the matter of purification; but in his case the gas went into 
the side of the purifier-box—about 4 inches above the bottom. 
He thought it was much better that the inlets should be placed 
at the side. 

Mr. J. WuIMSTER (Armagh) said that, not to be behind, he 
had looked up his own experience; but the points he had noted 
down did not exactly run in the same direction as those to 
which Mr. Love had referred. The first thing he had noted 
was as to the area of their purifiers, He did not know how they 
were all situated with respect to this; but his purification area 
was much too small—at all events, according to the orthodox 
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rules. He thought the proper rule was to have about 10 square 
feet to every 1000 cubic feet of gas made per 24 hours. In his 
case, this would mean an area of 1200 square feet; whereas he 
had only a grid-area of 576 square feet. He felt this condition 
very keenly a while ago; though he did not feel it so much now. 
Why ? Itwas the change he had made in the coal carbonized. 
With Lancashire coal, he felt the insufficiency of his purifiers 
extremely. But, for several reasons, he turned to Scotch coal ; 
and he was relieved at once. A round of his purifiers, which 
used to purify 800,000 cubic feet, now purified 2,000,000 cubic 
feet with the same grid-area. In his purifiers, the gas entered 
at the top; and the foul gas, entering at the top, destroyed the 
covers. This was an awful nuisance ; but there was no chang- 
ing it. He found that a great deal depended upon the condition 
of the lime when it was first of all put into the purifiers. He 
was in the habit now of having his lime slaked for from three 
to six months before he wanted to use it; and just as the men 
had any spare time, he sent them to turn it over and water it. 
In this way, the lime was kept thoroughly cool, and in perfect 
condition ; and it would purify 25 per cent. more gas than freshly 
slaked lime. To get the gas thoroughly purified, he found that 
great attention was necessary in the cleaning of everything— 
including the purifiers, the grids, the centre-valve, and the con- 
nections, Ifthese were not kept clean, they would have any 
amount of difficulty. He always arranged to clean them all 
thoroughly twice a year; though sometimes now—seeing that 
the purifiers took more than twice the quantity of gas—he dis- 
pensed with the summer cleaning, and did it in winter. He 
found, however, that, although the centre-valve was clean, if the 
pipes were not it was a mistake, because the clean gas passed 
through these pipes as well as the foul. He once found the gas 
clean at the inlet of the last purifier, and dirty half-way between 
the purifier and the meter, simply through the gas being passed 
through foul pipes. It was also necessary to see that the grids 
were clean. He had had one experience of this, in a purifier 
refusing to take gas simply through the grids not being 
thoroughly cleaned. But when they changed the lime, and 
cleaned the grids, everything went smoothly. Another thing he 
had found of great importance was the temperature at the outlet 
ofthe condensers. If the temperature there was too low, it was 
hardly possible to purify the gas. He once had this difficulty ; 
and, on taking the temperature at the outlet of the condensers 
(which, through some means, they had neglected to look at), he 
found that the temperature was down to 30°. He immediately 
bye-passed the condensers, so as to get the temperature up to 
65°; and they were then allright. Another thing that he found 
acted in something like the same way Mr. Love spoke about as 
the result of the admission of air. He thought it was a bad 
thing to change a purifier too soon. He supposed they were 
all in the habit of testing their gas at the inlet of the last 
purifier; and, as a rule, the purifier was changed if it showed 
foul there. In his experience, this was too soon to change it. 
If they changed whenever the gas showed foul there, then, 
unless they had plenty of boxes, there was a danger of running 
round the purifiers until the clean lime received the carbonic 
acid; and then the gas would not be purified at all. When his 
gas was foul at the inlet to the last purifier, he let it run 
sufficiently long to have it thus about half way through. In this 
way, the sulphuretted hydrogen was driven forward, and the 
lime was carbonated; so that, when taken out, it was so white 
that the men had frequently asked him to come and see it, as 
they said the purifier was not dirty. He (Mr. Whimster) had 
seen small gas-works, with only one or two purifiers, where one 
would think they had a large stock of clean lime, until told that 
it had been all through the purifiers; and yet they could not 
purify the gas. The reason for this was that the lime was car- 
bonated at once; and it would not then take the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The simple cure for this was to fill the purifier with 
clean lime except the first tray, on which was put foul lime. 
This received the carbonic acid, and then the clean lime took 
up the sulphuretted hydrogen. Afterwards, in changing, the 
last grid was put in as the first grid, and this kept matters right. 
He always slaked the lime with water as soon as it came into 
the yard; never allowing it to get air-slaked. 

Mr. W. MILLER (Cookstown) said that about two years ago 
he had been obliged to change three purifiers in a week—puri- 
fiers 6 feet square. Various ideas came into his head as to why 
this was necessary. He suspected the centre-valve to be short- 
circuited—to speak in electrical language; that, not being suffi- 
ciently tight, the gas was getting into a dirty chamber. He 
found that he was right in some respects; the men were work- 
ing the lime far too wet into the purifier, and it blew into balls 
like small potatoes. He then made the lime so wet that, when 
lifted, it would make like a ball of snow and then break again. 
The result was that his lime bill in a year fell from £16 to about 
£4—that was with the same coal. But since he changed to 
Scotch caking coal, his lime bill was even {1 less. With regard 
to air for the purifiers, he had rigged up an arrangement with 
an old testing-meter. He drilled a hole at the inlet of the 
exhauster, and attached a pipe from that, so as to regulate the 
air supply to from 1} to 2 percent. He found that, by this 
means, the purifier lasted a good deal longer; but his exhauster 
soon stuck. His experience was that the air process would not 
work unless by passing the gas back. 

Mr. R. Ross (Dungannon) asked if Mr. Salmon only saved 
£1 a year by using Scotch coal. He (Mr. Ross) saved just 











about one-half his former outlay for lime. All those who used 
Scotch coal would coincide with him that, if they did not save 
about one-half, it was not worth using. 

Mr. Fr1zELLE said he had tried the air process also; but he 
did not get the results that Mr. Love had. His experience was 
the same as Mr. Whimster’s. With Scotch coal, he had made 
double. This was his first year’s experience with Scotch coal, 
Like Mr. Whimster, he had his lime delivered in summer, and 
had it slaked and packed up; and he found that he had no 
difficulty except that, when he used Lancashire coal, he had a 
purifier open very often in mid-winter. At the present time, he 
thought it was a month since he had had a purifier open. 

Mr. MiLLer remarked that he laboured under the diffi. 
culty of having far too much condensing power. He fitted a 
pair of thermometers, one on the inlet and the other on the 
outlet of his purifier ; and he found that the gas was below 40°, 
The purifiers suddenly became quite inert; so he bye-passed 
the condensers (they were vertical ones) and lowered the water, 
and this cured the difficulty. 

Mr. Love asked if Mr. Miller tested for carbonic acid in the 
lime, because there was a percentage of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere ; and if they allowed the lime to lie in the open for 
months, they were bound to have a considerable quantity of 
carbonic acid in it. 

Mr. Miter said he tested it, and there was a small quantity ; 
but it did no injury. 

Mr. J. Dewar (Newtownards) was sorry to say that, coming 
from the same quarter as Mr. Love, their ideas were diametri- 
cally opposed. To begin with, he (Mr. Dewar) thought that 
people had the idea that purification began and ended with the 
purifiers, which was cutting the matter much too short. From 
the very first moment when condensation began, after leaving 
the hydraulic main, he held that purification commenced ; that 
was the removal of materials that had to be removed and 
leaving the materials which should remain. The sending of 
the gas into the scrubbers and washers was a method of liquid 
purification; and a great deal more could be done, he believed, 
in purifying gas by the substances that were present in the coal. 
Sulphur, for instance, could be removed by treatment with 
strong ammoniacal liquor. If air purification were to be car- 
ried on, the air certainly should be introduced at the beginning 
of the condensing appliances, so as to give the air a chance of 
becoming carburetted, and thus minimize the diluting effect of 
the nitrogen it contained. But regarding air purification with 
lime, he thought it was not at all a recognized process; and he 
would certainly not believe in it himself, because, when using 
oxide of iron, as Mr. Love did, how did he know whether it was 
purification by oxygen and air, or purification by oxide of iron? 
In purifying by lime alone—and he was sorry to say that he 
had not suitable purifying apparatus—he took as much care as 
possible to get the lime as fresh from the kilns as possible ; and 
he slaked and put it into the purifier as soon as possible after its 
delivery. The leaving of the lime unslaked was a very interest- 
ing question. He knew that in testing liquor with lime perfectly 
air-slaked and converted into calcium carbonate, which was 
used for freeing the compounds in the liquor, the result was 
an appreciable rise in the percentage of ammonia in the waste 
liquor. He discovered this fact on account of the lime 
having been air-slaked, and not acting in its proper capacity. 
In purifying with lime and oxide of iron, they had matters all 
their own way; and he thought they should be very thankful 
to get oxide of iron, and have proper accommodation for it. If 
they freed the gas from ammonia by lime converted into calcium 
carbonate, of course there would be some sulphur compounds 
left; and they could not carry that to the oxide of iron. But! 
their calcium carbonate showed in a white condition, he saw n0 
reason why they should not revivify the lime, and use it over 
and over again. This would not require very large apparatus. 
It would merely be necessary to apply heat in any way, and the 
thing was done. He did not think that this question had been 
worked up as it might be. With regard to the gas entering the 
purifier from the top, he certainly thought it was very much 
better to have it entering in this way. on 

Mr. Love said that Mr, Dewar had quite misunderstood him; 
he used the air with the lime alone. He said that last year he 
used it with oxide and lime, but not now; and that he put the 
air in at the inlet of the condensers, and not at the purifiers. 

The PresipenT said there was one matter Mr. Love —_ 
tioned, and that was the reduction of the smell. This shou 
be the aim of every gas manager. In his own case, he use 
inlets placed at the side of the purifiers, and the foul Bes 
entered at the top—the outlets being taken off at the other si : 
Mr. Whimster had stated that he stored his lime for ee in 
months before using it. One of the chief objects of ong at) 
was, however, to remove carbonic acid ; and he (the Presi cn 
thought that, if they exposed lime to the atmosphere for suc a 
length of time, and turned it over (which all meant exposing & 
fresh surface to the atmosphere), the quality of the — 
extracting the carbonic acid impurity would be deteriorate a 

Mr. Wuimster: If it does deteriorate, it purifies 25 per ce” 
better. 

The Preswwenr said he did not admit that. Mr. —_ 
seemed to put his lime into the purifier much too es . 
(the speaker) should imagine that if they slaked it for a id get 
week, and allowed the limeto be perfectly cool, they _ Aa 
better results than either Mr. Dewar or Mr. Whimste 
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mentioned. One remark had been made about the temperature 
at the outlet of the condensers—a most important item; and he 
supposed they did not need to be told that the chief reason of 
the apparent, or of the actual fouling of the purifier, on account 
of the reduction of temperature, was due to the dissociation of 
the carbonic acid from the carbonate of ammonia in the 
scrubber, and that, in its turn, it displaced the sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the first lime purifier, and decomposed the calcium 
sulphide. The maintenance of the temperature to about 60° 
Fabr. was thus very desirable. One gentleman remarked about 
the hardening of the exhauster, and ascribed it to the use of air. 
He (the President) could not at all see how this could be. He 
imagined the gentleman had a sort of pitch forming. He thought 
it was rather due to bad lubrication ; and he might say that, in 
his own case, he lubricated with common creosote oil. He found 
that this oil, mixed with tar, made a very convenient lubricant. 
Neither by itself was sufficient; but the mixture was very good. 
He used a combination of six or else twelve purifiers—the first 
four of each series worked by a centre-valve. The arrangement 
permitted three or four boxes to workin series; and the ordi- 
nary four-way plugs allowed either of them to work singly or 
together. So that, with the exception of the period when one 
was being changed, the whole series were at work at onetime. 
He thought that this was a system of valving which was better 
than the valve which permitted only of having three purifiers at 
work atone time. He used four purifiers with lime and oxide 
ofiron diagonally; and the other two of the six (which came 
last), with oxide of iron, There was always one box with foul 
lime; and he should remark, at the same time, that he used 
i}per cent. of air. He found that the admission of this quantity 
ofair completely revivified the oxide in the two diagonal puri- 
fiers; and that the carbonic acid which might happen to escape 
the one lime box was readily taken up by the other. The test 
for changing was the appearance of carbonic acid at the outlet 
of the last box of the four. When they renewed the foul lime, 
they made the second lime box, which had been third of the 
series, the first. After renewing the lime, the box which had 
been first before was made third; and so the process of re-oxi- 
dation of the oxide of iron therefore went on continuously. The 
effect was that he very seldom changed a purifier; at the pre- 
sent time he only did so about once a month. The two oxide 
of iron purifiers which were the last of the series had not been 
changed for nine months; and the two oxide boxes which were 
diagonal with the two lime boxes had not been changed since 
Christmas. Before that they had been in use for about eighteen 
months ; and the oxide, when taken out, met with a very ready 
sale. The result had been that he had reduced the cost of 
purification during the past two years to a shade over one-fourth 
the cost during previous years. He always worked with two 
lime and four oxide purifiers as he had described. He was 
speaking of ordinary coal gas—not oil gas; and they had a make 
of about 20 million cubic feet. It was said that the means for 
purification did not exist during the period of changing the one 
lime purifier ; but that was only a short time compared with the 
weeks the boxes were in action in that way. He had no diffi- 
culty whatever in revivifying the oxide; but, of course, he was 
telling them of this as a means for dispensing with the smell 
that Mr. Love said was complained of. 

Mr. Ross: With oxide of iron, of course, you have not the 
smell that you have with lime alone. 

The PresipeEnT: That is true; but the result of the com- 
bination, I think, has been a very considerable economy as well. 
He mentioned that the spent lime was used, mixed with ordi- 
prsé —_—e lime, for luting purposes; and it was quite 
efficient, 

Mr, WittiaMson: Did you make any change in coal ? 

The PresipenT said he did make a change; but he could 
assure the members that the economy could not be entirely 
ascribed to that. They changed to the Scotch coal; and this 
Scotch coal appeared to be either not so fully charged with 
impurities, or did not give off so many, as some of the Newcastle 
and other coals they formerly used. In the case of the oxide, 
they used two layers, 18 inches deep, without any appreciable 
pack; and the grids on which the oxide rested were made of 
Shallow cast-iron, about % inch thick, and, of course, no absorp- 
tion of moisture took place as with wooden grids. The size 
ofhis purifiers was 12 ft. 6 in. square. 


—_— 
—_— 





THE GAS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





By Herr W. yon Oechelhaeuser, of Dessau, 
General Director of the German Continental Gas Company. 
A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the German Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers at Carlsruhe, June, 1894. 


(Concluded from p. 429.) 


Now if I may be permitted, in conclusion, to make a few 
i remarks concerning the outward aspect of the American 
ty: I would say that, from what I have been able to 
ing the the position of that industry is as secure and as promis- 
mor ere as itis in any of the European States. This is the 
Hy femarkable, and the more creditable to America, since 

Rae ng industry in that country has to keep up a keen 
ain oe with the kindred industries producing natural gas, 
tal oil, and electric light. A circumstance which is 





characteristic of the New World, however, where generally 
speaking, industrial works assume such gigantic proportions, 
is that there can neither be found gas-works so large as in Eng- 
land nor electric central stations so extensive and beautiful as 
in Germany. The main reason of this is probably the fact that 
a number of rival gas and electric companies are generally to 
be found at the same place; while with us and in England, 
from considerations of public convenience, and on account of 
the existing condition of the thoroughfares, the usual thing is 
for one company—or, indeed, for the municipal authority—to 
monopolize the whole gas or electric supply of the place. 

In regard to electric central stations, one main cause, in 
addition to the circumstances above mentioned, prevents these 
establishments from assuming gigantic proportions in America, 
and that is the competition into which such central works have 
to enter with the many existing private installations, or what 
might be called an intra-industrial competition, owing to which 
establishments that would otherwise be among the largest and 
most desirable consumers of electricity—such as the big hotels, 
the enormous buildings occupied by offices or shops, the 
theatres, &c.—must be once and for all omitted from the list 
of probable patrons. As to private residences in America, they 
have not, up to now, been supplied with electric light from a 
central station to an appreciably greater extent than with us. 

Thus it will be seen that, so far as electric lighting goes, the 
customary American system of doing things on a grand scale is 
displayed, not so much in the central as in the local private 
installations. Those who wish to obtain further particulars 
regarding this point may refer to the valuable material, 
accompanied by diagrams and a profusion of details, which is 
given in those hurried, and yet so wonderfully complete reports, 
sent in by Messrs. Riedler, Reichel, and Gutermuth to the 
Fournal of the Association of German Engineers, and containing 
a vast deal of interesting information and excellent criticism. 
To mention but one example of such local or private installa- 
tions carried out on a truly colossal scale, I will take the new 
lighting and heating plant fitted up at the Auditorium Hotel at 
Chicago, which is arranged for as many as 20,000 incandescent 
lamps, and has 1750-horse power at its command—in fact, the 
installation in question is very nearly equal in extent to the 
Diisseldorf electric works; and I may add by the way that, in 
the selection of dynamos, Siemens and Halske dynamos were 
adopted in preference to American machines. 

I also feel that [ must not omit to refer to a question which, 
since my return, has been frequently addressed to me by both 
experts and laymen—viz., What is the position of American 
gas-works in regard to their dividends? Are those still capable 
of competing with electricity developed in that country to such 
a highdegree? A clearand concise answer to this question will 
be found in the following table :— 

TABLE showing the Average Profits realized by the Gas and Electric 
Works in the State of Massachusetts. 
[Area, 21,000 squarekilometres ; population, 2} million, or 104 inhabitants 


per square kilometre (Germany has 91°4 inhabitants per square kilometre) ; 
capital, Boston 450,000 inhabitants. | 
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(1) Years in which the profits of the companies were first stated in the returns. 

(2) As to 1891, no returns came into my hands. 

(3) All these companies were of, at least, two years’ standing at the time of issue 
of the first returns. The oldest were formed as long ago as 1892; most of the others 
in either 1886 or 1887, 

(4) Out of these 35 companies, 1 existed since 1884, 10 since 1836, 8 since 1887, 
9 since 1888, 4 since 1889, and 3 since 18go. 

(5) The returns do not show whether, at the time, all of the companies were 
already supplying electric light. 

The average profits of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New York 
were: 1891, 4 per cent.; 1892, § per cent.; 1893, 53 percent. 

This table has been compiled from the returns of the Board 
of Gas and Electric Commissioners of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. This State extends over a large portion of the tract 
of land where European culture first made its appearance in 
North America. Its population stands second in order as to 
density, and its capital is the wealthy city of Boston. For all 
these reasons, and also because the data, which have been 
derived from official sources, are based upon the comparison of 
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a large number of gas and electrical companies, the figures given 
in the table may be said to be particularly significant and 
instructive. They show that the average profits of the gas 
companies from the year 1886—i.¢., the time of the issue of the 
first report of the Commissioners—to 1892 (the last report 
forwarded to me) had been subject to but very slight 
fluctuations; the average dividends paid having been 6°75 per 
cent. As regards the electrical companies, the average 
dividends, which amounted to as much as 6°36 per cent. in 
1889, came down to 2'27 per cent. in 1892, in proportion as the 
number of central stations increased. So that the receipts the 
latter year scarcely exceeded one-third of those of the gas com- 
panies. The companies which combined gas and electricity 
have also experienced a very material falling off in their profits ; 
the average dividends having sunk from 7:2 per cent. in 1889 to 
4°54 per cent. in 1892. Yet in New York, owing to the excep- 
tionally favourable conditions prevailing in that city, the divi- 
dends of the Edison Company appear to have gradually risen 
from 4 per cent. in 1891 to 53 per cent. in 1893. 

Owing to the fact, alluded to above, that American consumers 
of electric light depend more on local installations or branch 
establishments than on central stations for their supplies of 
electricity*, the general development of the electrical industry 
is scarcely, if at all, affected by the smallness of the dividends 
of the central supply companies, but it steadily and surely 
advances and grows. But so also does the gas industry, which 
certainly shows no signs of weakness or flagging. Asa striking 
illustration of this, I may mention Minneapolis—a busy, fast- 
growing town, which has already left its twin city St. Paul behind 
it, and the rapidity of whose advancement seems remarkable, 
even viewed inthe light of American notions. In Minneapolis, 
then, last year’s returns show an increase in the consumption of 
gas amounting to 37 per cent.; while before any central electri- 
cal works had been created there, the increase in the gas con- 
sumption represented only 20 per cent. Thus, within a period 
of nine years—from 1883 to 1892—the consumption of gas in 
that town had increased fourfold. This remarkable develop- 
ment is, toa very great extent, due to the energy with which 
the Minneapolis Gas Company have pushed the introduction 
of gas into general use for cooking purposes. Besides, our 
Minneapolis confrére informed me that three-fourths} of all the 
electrical incandescent lamps of the town are fed from local 
installations; while the arc lamps are supplied with electricity 
from a central establishment. 

The prevailing confidence in the future of the American gas 
industry was further evidenced by the numerous new con- 
structions of gas-works which I found all over the country. 
Taking some of them, I may mention the Calf Pasture station 
at Boston, and the new works at Newark (N.J.), Cleveland, 
Denver, and San Francisco, But perhaps nowhere was that 
confidence more palpably manifest than in Long Island City, 
where the recently created East River Company were then 
erecting the first really gigantic American Gas-Works for the 
manufacture of water-gas on an enormous scale, and whence it 
is intended to conduct the gas as far as New York, through a 
special large tunnel built at a considerable depth below the 
bed of the river.| In New York, the gas is, in the first instance, 
to be supplied to consumers direct ; while later on it may be sold 
to the old gas companies, when their own resources within the 
city become insufficient to cope with the growing demand. 

When these facts, which show how very firmly the future of 
the American gas industry is believed in by the native popu- 
lation, in spite of the enormous competition that has to be con- 
fronted—when these evidences of security are considered side 
by side with the state of things existing, not only in New York, 
but in nearly all large American cities, whereas in Pittsburg, for 
example, in addition to a large natural gas manufacturing 
company, there exist four other companies producing artificial 
gas, to say nothing of a number of electrical concerns, nor of 
the large quantities of mineral oil that are consumed (such oil 
being obtained in the immediate vicinity)—when, I say, all these 
facts are taken into account, one cannot help smiling at the 
narrow view which is still widely entertained by some of us in 
Germany, even in authorized circles, that a man’s numerous 
and infinitely varied wants, as connected with light, heat, and 
power, may some day be all supplied by one individual industry ; 
that therefore several kindred instances may not long continue 
to exist together, but that the one is bound, sooner or later, to 
supersede all the others, and to come out alone and victorious 
from the bitter struggle. Possibly the report of such facts as 
are gathered in this paper may, to an extent, assist in gradually 
dispelling so preposterous a notion. 





*The same remark appears to be applicable to Germany, according to 
Dr, H. Bunte and Dr. Rasch’s joint report entitled ‘‘ Statistical Data as to 
the Extension of the Use of Electric Light within the Domain hitherto con- 
trolled by German Gas-Works.” These data show that the proportion of 
the lamps fed from central electrical stations in Germany does not exceed 
25 per cent. of the total number of lamps lighted; and, further, that one 
German town (Leipzig) uses the greatest number of electrical lamps in pro- 
portion to its population, although no central supply of electricity whatever 
has been hitherto provided in the city. 

t This is just the same proportion which is stated by Bunte and Rasch as 
an average for Germany. 

} The aggregate yield arranged for is 24 million cubic feet a day; the first 
plant being capable of turning out 6 million cubic feet daily. [A descrip- 
tion of these works was given in the JOURNAL for April 24 last (p. 764); and 
the successful completion of the boring for the tunnel was recorded in the 
number for the 7th ult.—Ep. J.G.L.] 





Lastly, I should not like to take leave of America, even 
figuratively, as 1am now compelled to do, without once more 
communicating to our American colleagues a word expressive 
of our sincere thanks for the great courtesy which they were 
pleased to show us—Professor Bunte and myself travelling at 
different times—not only by acquainting us with all the ins-and. 
outs and peculiarities of the American gas industry, but also 
by giving us other opportunities of becoming familiar with their 
highly interesting and in some parts incomparably beautiful 
country. Whenever we had a little time to spare, they were 
not content merely to let us go over works or industrial con- 
cerns, but very kindly acted as personal guides for us, both in 
town and country; at the same time attracting us to their clubs 
or their family circles, and giving us introductions to their 
friends as we travelled from place to place—never ceasing the 
while to exhibit a genial willingness to inform and instruct us 
on all and every subject in which we might happen to be 
interested. Gentlemen, I know that Germans are not incapable 
of emulating the hospitality, however generous, that is practised 
on either side of the Rocky Mountains; and I confidently hope 
that, if we should some day have the good fortune to welcome 
our American friends here, they too may, upon their return, 
have reason to preserve a grateful recollection of their stay in 
Germany. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


Average Life of Mantles used in Auer Incandescent Gas-Lamps, as 
experienced in the German Continental Gas Company’s Works, 


When the new incandescent gas-light first made its appear- 
ance, the Director-General Fahndrich, of Vienna, put the 
average life of the mantles employed at only 350 hours; while, 
when reporting, in Berlin, the results of experiments at Dessau, 
I took the following figures as a basis: When considering the 
illuminating power, the average life was taken as 500 hours; 
and, when considering the comparative cost, the average life 
was taken as 150 hours—that is to say, four incandescent bodies 
or mantles for every 600 hours. 

The reports issued from the several gas-works of the German 
Continental Gas Company during the months of February and 
March of the present year, and covering a period of practical 
working of over a twelvemonth, bring out the following facts: 
In those establishments where the information had been most 
carefully collected—viz., those of Erfurt and M. Gladbach—the 
average life of the mantles used in Auer incandescent burners 
was: In apartments, 500 to 600 hours; in shops, 530 to 650 
hours; in restaurants and offices, 650 to 850 hours, In 
reference to the other works, no such precise data had 
been obtained; and accordingly the average figures given 
were, upon the whole, somewhat lower. At all events, as 
has been justly observed by one of the oldest managers 
in the Company’s employ, ‘the durability of the incandescent 
bodies or mantles mainly and primarily depends on the manner 
in which they are treated.” We therefore have no doubt that, 
as the attendants gain experience, and grow more careful in 
dealing with these mantles and supervising their operation, it 
will be possible, in course of time, to still further raise their 
general standard of duration—in fact, among the numbers of 
hours recorded up to the date of the present report, and repre- 
senting the time for which the mantles had, in actual practice, 
been kept lighted, there appear now such figures as _ 1534, 1820, 
and 1957; while figures nearly as high as, and even higher than 
these, are reported to have been attained within the practical 
experience at other German gas-works. . 

A fact worthy of special notice is that the lamp which con- 
tinued burning for 1957 hours (from Nov. 17, 1893, to April 20, 
1894) was unprovided with any regulator, and was subjected to 
varying pressures, fluctuating between 70 and 80 mm. at night, 
and between 45 and 65 mm. during the day. This circumstance 
induced the very painstaking, cautious, and observant writer, of 
the report to add to his statement this general remark: “ High 
pressure both enhances the luminous effect and renders the 
incandescent bodies or mantles more durable ; being therefore 
preferable, even from an economical point of view.” : 

With regard to the length of time during which a laminows 
body or mantle of this class will remain fit for use in lighting 
streets or places of public resort, no positive data, that may De 
relied on, have so far been obtainable, seeing that the number 
of hours during which combustion may be kept up for this aval 
pose is apt to vary within very wide limits, according to — 
circumstances and to the mode of fitting adopted—for —_ 2 
according as the illuminating bodies or mantles are fitted 1 
chandeliers or brackets. But as to the eventual introduction '" 
these lamps into use for street lighting, there appears, yoni 
the present time, to be no doubt whatever. Besides, the figu rs 
which have been communicated to us by all the ape = 
of the German Continental Gas Company are, in themse aan 
quite sufficient to show conclusively that the final and pease = 
adoption of the incandescent gas-light, and to a greater x e 
than hitherto, is a matter beyond question. Any further Li 
gress that may be made in the methods of its pecan vin 
of course, be heartily welcomed ; and in this connection ? — 
be mentioned, as a matter for regret, that a certainincan yor 
body or mantle, which was entirely new, and possesse py 
siderable firmness, was submitted to some of the visitors 





Carlsruhe meeting too late to be thoroughly examined by them. 
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IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


The Autumn Meeting of the above Institute was opened in 
Brussels on the atst ult., under the presidency of Mr. E. Windsor 
Richards. There was a full attendance of members; among 
those present being Sir Lowthian Bell, F.R.S., and Professor 


Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S. A cordial welcome having been 
given to the members by M. Gillon, the Chairman of the local 
Reception Committee, the minutes of the last meeting were 
read by the Secretary (Mr. Bennett H. Brough), and approved. 
M. Gillon then read a paper on “ The Iron and Steel Industries of 
Belgium,” in which he traced their development during the past 
ten years, and showed how steel has been gradually substituted 
for iron. The paper was mainly statistical; and it went to prove 
that, while Belgium makes the same quantity of iron now that 
it produced in 1884, the manufacture of steel has increased 
so percent. M. Briart followed with a paper on ‘“ The Coal 
Mining Industry of Belgium,” in which he referred to the first 
use of coal in Liége, Charleroi, and Mons, somewhere about 
the eleventh century. He traced the rapid progress of the 
industry since 1825, and described in detail its present enormous 
dimensions. The author was complimented by Sir Lowthian 
Bell upon the comprehensive and instructive character of his 
paper. He remarked that coal was worked in Belgium under 
difficulties which did not exist in other countries; and he said 
great credit was therefore due to Belgian mining engineers. 
Other papers followed, and the meeting adjourned; the 
afternoon being devoted to a visit to the Antwerp 
Exhibition. On the resumption of the business the follow- 
ing morning, the President announced that the Council had 
selected as his successor Mr. David Dale, who had occupied 
the position of Honorary Treasurer of the Institute ever since 
its foundation 26 years ago. The name of the new President 
was very cordially received. The reading of papers was then 
resumed; the first being by Mr. D. G. Briggs on ‘ Electric 
Power.” After a few remarks upon the question of the cost 
of power, the author described an installation for driving by 
electricity the machinery at the National Arms Factory, at 
Herstal, near Liége. At these works there were, he said, 
13 motors, having a total of 260-horse power, and an engine and 
dynamo combined of 500-horse power. This installation had 
been running successfully for three years, and had recently been 
extended by an additional 300-horse power plant. At the 
Vieille Montagne Zinc- Works, near Jemappes, an electric power 
installation had lately been put down; the plant consisting of 
a6oo-horse power compound condensing engine, driving a 600- 
horse power dynamo at 80 revolutions per minute. Other 
electric power installations had been established, all of which 
were working successfully. In the discussion upon this 
paper, Sir Lowthian Bell gave water-driven electrical plant 
great credit for efficiency and economy in working. The 
next paper read was one by M. Lencauchez on “ The 
Manufacture of Steel in the Open-Hearth Furnace.” After 
mentioning the various modifications of the Siemens open- 
hearth furnace, the author described that devised by himself, 
in which he introduces a blast of air through the roof and sides. 
This arrangement, he claimed, increased the output and refined 
the pig iron by air. Other papers followed ; and the meeting 
was brought to a close with the usual votes of thanks. The 
afternoon was devoted to visits to the principal places of interest 
in Brussels; and in the evening there was a conversazione and 
reception by the King of the Belgians (who is an honorary 
member of the Institute) in the Brussels Palace. On Thurs- 
day, the members visited various industrial establishments at 
Charleroi; and on Friday, they went to Liége and inspected 
the two most important metallurgical works in Belgium and 
an extensive colliery. These interesting and instructive visits 
brought the meeting to a close. 





— 
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THE WATER AND GAS SUPPLY OF RAMSGATE. 





On the occasion of the Summer Meeting of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association, lately held at Ramsgate, an address 
was delivered by Mr. W. A. VALon, J.P., the Engineer to the 
Corporation, in which he gave an account of the water and 
§as supply of the town, the drainage system, and the sea-front 
improvements, The following are the portions of the address 
dealing with the first-named subject. 


Following closely upon the remarks of my friend Dr. T. G. 
Styan, the Medical Officer of Health, who has so clearly set 
‘orth in his paper the duties and responsibilities of sanitary 
Inspectors, I would for a few moments turn away from the 
administrative duties devolving upon sanitary authorities, who 
confide to you those duties which are so graphically set forth 
In the paper, and without the faithful performance of which 
no structural arrangements designed by the engineer, however 
complete, can be successful. It is a fact of equal importance, 
May that unless a good plan of drainage and a good system 
ae supply have been furnished by the local authorities 
ron any inspector to work with, his efforts to keep the 
“ rr 'p or borough in a sanitary condition would be com- 
paratively, if not wholly, fruitless, I therefore propose now, 





first, to give you a short description of the system adopted 
to furnish a supply of water in this town; and, secondly, 
some account of the way in which the main drainage of the 
town is carried out. 

Until the year 1877, the water supply of Ramsgate and the 
district was in anything but a satisfactory condition. At that 
time, the supply was in the hands of a Company, who had 
allowed the works and mains to run themselves completely out, 
so that they could only give an intermittent supply—indeed, it 
may be said a very intermittent supply; for the upper levels of 
the town and district were entirely without water until quite late 
in the afternoon. These higher levels could only be reached 
by closing all the valves on the mains supplying water to the 
lower parts of the town; and thus, by allowing the pressure to 
accumulate in the pipes, and adding to that force by pumping 
directly into them against a weighted valve, sufficient pressure 
gradually accumulated to supply the higher district in the latter 
part of the day. This was a crude and unsatisfactory method 
of procedure, and, in case of fire, was inconvenient as well as 
dangerous. But it had its uses in at last stirring up the Local 
Authorities to buy the Company out; and it thus served to 
hasten on a constant supply. 

The water-works were purchased by the Commissioners in 
1877; and the necessary works were immediately undertaken to 
remedy the state of things then existing. The headings in the 
chalk, whence the water is derived, were extended. The total 
length of them at that date did not exceed 600 yards; but they 
have since been lengthened from time to time, until the total 
length of the tunnel running south-east and north-west is nearly 
two miles. The town and district have now a constant and 
efficient water supply. Immediately after the transfer of the 
works to the Commissioners, a brickwork tower, 60 feet high, 
was constructed at Southwood, at the highest point in the 
neighbourhood, surmounted by a cast-iron tank 80 feet long, 
50 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, holding when full 250,000 gallons. 
This is directly connected by a pumping-main, which enters the 
bottom of the tank, with the pumping-station, situate about a 
mile and a half inland. The whole of the water supplied to 
the town is pumped through this main. The high-level reser- 
voir, when full, overflows into a low-level reservoir, which holds 
750,000 gallons, and supplies the lower parts of the town and 
district. The high-pressure mains are taken direct from the 
pumping-main, and are arranged in such a way as to allow of 
easy connection with the low-level district in case of fire, should 
it be thought desirable. So efficient has this supply proved 
itself hitherto that, although many fires have broken out during 
the past fourteen years, none have caused damage to any 
considerable extent. The firemen, who are well drilled and 
organized, are able, with a hand barrow and a flexible screw 
hose and a hydrant key, to subdue in a short time fires which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would cause very grave mischief. 
Contrast this with the system established in London—viz., the 
maintenance of divisional fire stations furnished with expensive 
machinery, which, when a fire occurs, must be moved from 
place to place, to the danger of life and the interruption of 
ordinary traffic, together with the immense quantity of water 
unavoidably wasted by the temporary arrangements needed to 
supply these engines; and yet, with all this costly and wasteful 
arrangement, it only gives a tithe of the efficiency that can be 
obtained from a common cast-iron main of proper dimensions 
kept under an unvarying head of water by the natural means of 
bulk at a higher point. 

While the purity of the supply is shown to be beyond doubt 
—indeed, it is reported by the most eminent authorities to be 
one of the purest waters in England—it is needless to add that 
its abundance furnishes an easy mode of properly flushing and 
cleansing the subsidiary drains. I think, therefore, the borough 
and district may fairly claim to have a water supply which, in 
point of excellence and quantity, is second to no other town or 
borough in the kingdom. 

_ There are numerous other interesting questions which arise 
in connection with water in its relation to sanitary matters, 
which it is not now the object of the writer or of the 
hearers of this paper to investigate. One, however, presents 
itself, to which I will give a word or two in passing. I meanthe 
supply of water for domestic purposes by meter. This is con- 
stantly being urged upon local authorities by reformers who 
may be considered to be tolerably well informed; and much 
may be said in its favour. Any attempt, however, to move in this 
direction by presenting a Bill embodying a supply of water 
by meter, would receive from a Parliamentary Committee but 
little attention, unlessat the same time it could be clearly shown 
that, for all useful purposes, the supply would be unlimited, and 
that the cost to the poor would be such as not to deter them 
from its ample and free use. I have before publicly expressed 
an opinion that both these conditions may be fully complied 
with while measuring and regulating the supply by meter. At 
the same time, I know there are many and weighty reasons 
which can be, and are, given for a continuance of the present 
method of levying a rate to provide payment for the supply of 
water; the principal of these being the necessity for a plentiful 
supply at a low rate to the poor living in small properties, in 
order that the health of the community may be maintained— 
so that rich and poor alike may be protected, and not allowed 
to suffer from bad sanitation in any part of the connected dis- 
trict. Any system of proposed measurement must have for its 
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object, and effectually provide against, any infringement of the 
condition named. 

Mr. Valon then described the drainage system of the town, 
and proceeded as follows: As you all know, Ramsgate has of 
late years made very rapid strides, in competition with other 
watering-places, in an endeavour to hold its own, not only asa 
health resort, desiring to rank itself as second to none in the 
kingdom, but also as a place of pleasure and amusement for the 
increasing number of thousands who year by year visit it for the 
purpose of recreation and enjoyment. Not only have the public 
authorities spiritedly acquired the water-works supplying their 
district—which, I may add, I think every public authority, in 
order to properly discharge its duties to those whom it has 
under its care, should endeavour to do—but they have also 
become possessors of the gas-works, and are supplying to the 
burgesses of the borough an article of daily consumption second 
only in importance to the water supply. In both gas and water 
departments, the Corporation have cleared away old and useless 
works, and have substituted good, sound, substantial buildings 
and plant capable of supplying the borough and district for 
some years to come. It may be safely said that no other town 
or district in England is better and more cheaply supplied 
with two of the great necessaries of life—gas and water—than 
Ramsgate and the municipal district over which the Mayor and 
Council of the borough preside. In this connection, it is but fair 
that the fact should be recorded that the great advantage at 
present experienced by the Corporation from the possession of 
those two concerns is mainly due to the foresight, intelligence, 
and energy of the Rev. E. G. Banks, D.D., who was Chairman 
of the Commissioners in 1876-7, and who, during the period 
of his chairmanship, brought such parliamentary pressure to 
bear upon the Companies that they were compelled to treat with 
the town authorities for the disposal of their works, which up 


to that time they had not managed in so economical a way as 


to greatly benefit the public, nor did they administrate them 
in a liberal spirit. Dr. Banks was greatly assisted by the late 
Dr. Samuel Woodman, Mr. Lake Price, Mr. J. B. Hodgson, and 
other gentlemen. It was not, however, without great opposition, 
brought to bear through interested and other parties, that the 
works and concerns as a whole were handed over to the control 
of the then Commissioners; and they have since been wholly 
managed, first by them, and afterwards by the Corporation, 
exclusively in the interests of the ratepayers and burgesses. 

The address concluded with a short description of the sea- 
front improvements now being carried out from plans prepared 
by Mr. Valon, to which reference has already been made in 
the Journat. 


—< 
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THE ATOMIC WEIGHT OF CARBON. 








At the recent Meeting of the British Association, Mr. J. A. 
WANKLYN read, in the Chemical Science Section, a short paper 
on the above subject. 

Beginning by referring to the change in chemical notation 
which took place about thirty years ago, the author said the 
advocates of the new system made a practical application of 
their views by noting that the least number of grammes of car- 
bon ever occurring in the standard volume of any carbon com- 
pound was 12; and that therefore this was the atomic weight of 
carbon. It was at the same time incidentally noted that in all 
those cases where more than 12 grammes of carbon were found 
in the standard volume, the number was either 24 or 36, or some 
other multiple of twelve; and so the matter had rested until 
the present day. The author went on to say that he was able 
to announce that (as the result of most laborious investigation 
carried on conjointly with his friend and colleague, Mr. Cooper) 
a multitude of carbon compounds exist wherein the quantity of 
carbon in the standard volume is not a multiple of 12 but of 6; 
and that consequently the atomic weight of carbon is 6, as was 
commonly believed by chemists a third of a century ago. He 
showed a carbon compound having the formula Cy., H1s accord- 
ing to the notation in vogue at the present day; and stated that 
he and his colleague had six other half-carbon substances. These 
hydrocarbons, he added, exist in the Russian kerosene of com- 
merce, from which they had been extracted by laborious and 
methodical fractional distillation. 

In the discussion upon the paper, Dr. Odling remarked that 
the subject introduced by Mr. Wanklyn revived an old con- 
troversy. The atomic weight of carbon was fixed by Dalton in 
the first instance; and it remained at 6 for nearly fifty years 
after his death. The selection of this number, instead of 3, 9, 
or 12, was not based upon very definite evidence, but was 
rather the result of an accident—a mere shot—although it was 
the shot of a man of genius. He regarded olefiant gas as being 
a combination of one atom of carbon and one of hydrogen; and, 
supposing this to be the case, it was quite clear that the atomic 
weight of carbon would be 6. About forty or fifty years after 
Dalton had enunciated the atomic theory, it became possible, 
in the then comparatively advanced stage of organic chemistry, 
to form some determination of atomic weights of bodies as 
distinguished from combining preparations on questions of fact, 
and more particularly on questions of the constitution and 
metamorphosis of a great number of organic bodies; and 
it was a result of this that the atomic weight of carbon was 








fixed at 12. The determination of this number was based on 
such a mass of converging evidence that it would require a 
very great deal to upset it. He quite recognized that, up to 
the present, there was no group of facts antagonistic to Mr, 
Wanklyn’s view. At thesame time, if a group of well-established 
facts were made out—even if but a small group—it would be evi- 
dent that a change would have to be made in one’s conclusions, 
and the present opinions abandoned. As he understood, the 
body in the bottle before them contained 74 atoms of carbon, 
or 15 atoms to the value of 6. If Mr. Wanklyn had from this 
produced a chloride in which 1-15th of hydrogen had been 
replaced by chlorine, and if from this he had obtained the 
alcohol and the aldehyd acid, &c., and made out the metamor- 
phic relations of these compounds, it would have been very 
different. But it seemed almost preposterous for one to give 
up such well-established conclusions on such very slender evi- 
dence. The evidence must be much stronger in order to con- 
vince chemists that the body shown was constituted of 7} atoms, 
or 15 reduced atoms, of carbon. The President (Professor 
Harold B. Dixon) concurred with Dr. Odling that chemists 
would have to keep to 12 as the atomic weight of carbon, not- 
withstanding the clear liquid Mr. Wanklyn had shown them. 
All the same, their thanks were due to him for his courage in 
coming forward with evidence of this kind. Mr. Wanklyn, in 
reply, said, with great deference to Dr. Odling, the whole ques- 
tion resolved itself into this: Did the liquid really consist of an 
immense multitude of molecules of the same kind, or did it con- 
sist of two or three multitudes of molecules of different kinds ? 
He had been able to carry out his fractionation, and his seven 
substances consisted each of one single multitude of molecules, 
and not of several multitudes. He held that the existence of 
these liquids established the smaller atomic weight of carbon. 
There was a little confusion in saying there was much evidence 
against his view; for there was no evidence whatever against 
it. That the atomic weight of carbon is 6 was not opposed to 
any known fact; and the recognition of the true atomic weight 
would bring into view a region of organic chemistry which, up 
to the present time, had been hidden from sight. 
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THE COMBUSTION PRODUCTS OF COAL GAS CONSUMED 
WITH ARGAND AND INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 





In a recent number of the Comptes Rendus, M. Gréhant gave 
an account of some investigations he has lately been making 
into the nature of the products of combustion of coal gas when 
consumed with an Argand and with a Welsbach burner. In 
carrying out his investigations, he employed the chemical pro- 
cess with copper oxide and his own method, whereby he was 
enabled to determine to great exactitude the merest traces of 
carbonic oxide. For the complete absorption of the carbonic 
acid, he used three Cloéz bottles filled with a filtered solution 
of potass in baryta water; and he was apprised, by a ring of 
barium carbonate, the moment the third bottle began to absorb 
carbon dioxide. The gases were then made to traverse two 
tubes (70 centimetres long) containing baryta water, which should 
always remain clear. To the end of the combustion-tube was 
attached another tube containing baryta water. All the points 
at which it was possible for air to enter were covered with 
india-rubber muffs filled with water, so as to be perfectly air- 
tight. The verification of the apparatus was effected in the 
following way: A mixture was made consisting of 34 litres of 
air and 3°4 cubic centimetres of pure carbon monoxide—by 
volume, 1 part in 10,000 parts; and the gas was caused to 
bubble slowly through the red copper oxide by means of a 
Golaz aspirator and a mercury pressure-regulator. After a 
short time, a well-marked ring appeared in the last tube. The 
decomposition of the barium carbonate in the vacuum of the 
mercury pump gave 3°4 c.c. of carbonic acid; corresponding 
exactly to 3°4 c.c. of carbonic oxide. 

The author then proceeded to make tests with the two gas- 
burners. He lighted an Argand burner enclosed in a glass 
chimney having a metal shield communicating, by means of a 
cooler and an india-rubber tube, with the gasholder, the pres- 
sure in which had been reduced to the extent of 2 centimetres. 
The products of combustion amounted to 150 litres (5°3 cubic 
feet) in six minutes. The gas was passed slowly over the oxide 
of copper for 24 hours, with the result that for 73 litres a slight 
ring of barium carbonate was obtained, which, when decom- 
posed, gave only 1°2 c.c. of carbonic acid. Consequently, in 
the products of combustion of the Argand burner, there was 
left a trace of gas containing carbon; but the proportion was 
so small that it might be estimated at 1-75,oooth. The effect 
on the animal organism of inhaling these products of combus- 
tion was next tried—a dog being selected for the purpose. 
Having taken a sample of the blood of the animal in its normal 
state, in order to determine the combustible gas contained 
therein, it was made to inhale the products of combustion of 
an Argand burner. At the expiration of half an hour, another 
sample was taken, which was found to be exactly like the 
former one ; thus demonstrating the absence of carbonic oxide 
in the products, : 

M. Grehant next lighted a Welsbach burner, and tested its 
combustion products in a similar way to that described above. 
On passing 60 litres of the gas through the apparatus, he 
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obtained, after the copper oxide, a considerable quantity of REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


precipitate, which, when decomposed, gave 23°2 c.c. of carbonic 
acid, corresponding to 23'2 c.c. of formene or carbonic oxide, or 
a mixture of the two gases. The proportion of this gas in the 


products of combustion was 1-2580th. On trying the effect of | is intended as an improvement on the apparatus described in patent 
the gas on an animal, after inhalation for half an hour, 1°3 c.c. | No, 18,490 of 1890, where the supply of gas was interrupted by arrest- 
of carbonic oxide were obtained from roo c.c. of blood, repre- | ing the motion of the bellows or drum. In the present case, the gas 
senting a proportion of 1-4300th of this gas in the air. is shut off by the closing of a valve, acted upon by parts receiving 
As the result of these investigations, M. Gréhant expressed | motion through gearing from the drum or bellows. 
the opinion that, from a hygienic point of view, it is highly,im- 
portant to allow the products of the combustion of coal gas to 
escape readily into the open air, especially when they come 
from a Welsbach burner, 
Ina note which he subsequently presented to the Académie 
des Sciences, and contained in the Comptes Rendus for July 30, 
M. Gréhant gave an account of a further experiment by him, 
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which told rather more in favour of the Welsbach burner than : 
the one previously described. Having demonstrated the pre- , 

sence of a very slight proportion of carbonic oxide in the pro- a bY 

ducts of combustion from one of these burners, he was led to HB y 

inquire whether the quantity of this gas mixed with the other %, 

products of combustion would be sufficient, in a confined space, he 

to set up blood poisoning. He accordingly carried out an 

experiment with the view of answering this question. He took 

as his ‘‘ subject” a large dog, weighing 20 kilos. (44 lbs.), and 

drew from him 42 c.c. of blood, which, on being tested, was 

_— contain Seg c.c. of carbonic acid. The dog was then : 

laced upon a table in a room having a capacity of 51 cubic — 

parte (1800 cubic feet), and conta a am Welsbach lamp, DLR Coo ne 

which burnt with great regularity and brilliancy. The dog was G’ dame 

fastened at a distance of rather more than 3 feet from the H- 

burner; and he breathed the products of combustion, which Fig. 1 is a plan (partly in section) of an arrangement for closing the 


mingled with the air of the room. Seven hours after the com- | valve which shuts off the supply of gas, when the quantity paid for 
mencement of the experiment, a second sample of arterial blood | has been consumed. ; 

was taken, which showed 19°85 c.c. of carbonic acid—a rise of The valve A is mounted loosely on the end of a spindle B, capable 
o6oc.c. As this experiment showed that the volume of car- | Of, being slid to-and-fro by means of a cam D, also carried by the 
bonic oxide would be equivalent to the presence of 1-36,oooth spindle. The cam is formed with a groove, adapted to confine an anti- 
of this gas in the air—an absolutely negligible proportion— a a te E, re A — by gr agp scar F ~~ pe 
M. Gréhant came to the conclusion that the employment of a pci esr Phe ern Ss pe OC ie ae So 


A , patentee’s former arrangement of prepayment meter; and it is con- 
Welsbach burner could not produce blood poisoning. nected to the usual train of gearing from the bellows or other measur- 


~> ing parts of the meter, so as to rotate and move the index-finger H, 
which revolves in front of the dial I. X, the money-box, is practically 
Improvements at the Iikley Gas-Works.—Last Wednesday, Mr. | identical with the coin-receiving mechanism described in the former 
F, H. Tulloch held an inquiry respecting an application by the Ilkley | patent. As before, the spindle B is geared to the central spindle K of 
Local Board for sanction to borrow £2600 for improving and enlarging | the coin-receiver X by a worm L and worm-wheel ; so that, when the 
the gas-works, which were recently acquired at a cost of £59,168. | coin-receiver is operated by the handle N, upon the insertion of a 
The Clerk (Mr. Hainsworth) explained that the consumption of gas | coin, the spindle B is rotated to a certain extent, and as the worm- 
had doubled during the past ten years; and an increase at the rate of | wheel is a fixture on the sleeve of the cam D, the cam is turned in the 
8 per cent. was now going on. Consequently, the Board were com- | direction of the arrow. 
pelled to extend their works in order to keep pace with the increased When the cam is so turned as to be in advance of the bowl E (as 
demand. It was intended to expend the proposed loan as follows: | shown), the valve A is away from its seat—allowing gas to pass into 
£300 for the purchase of gas-stoves to be let out on hire, £1900 for | the meter from the supply-pipe O, through the pipe P, which conducts 
the erection of two new retort-benches, £250 for additional gas-mains, | the gas to the measuring mechanism. The passageof the gas through 
and £100 for a mortar-mill and foundations. Mr. J. Gaunt objected | the meter drives the gearing which operates the spur-wheel ; the spur- 
to the loan, on the ground that the Local Board had already expended | wheel carrying round with it the bowl E. So long as the bowl is in 
too much in the purchase of gas-works, and that a debt was likely to | that part of the cam-groove parallel to the face of the wheel G, the 
be created which he considered objectionable and unnecessary. | position of the spindle B is not altered, and the valve A remains open. 
Instead of spending so much on gas, he contended that the Board | But when the bowl comes up with, and enters, the inclined part of the 
ought to have endeavoured to supply the electric light. A note was | groove which appears in fig. 1, the cam and the spindle B are slid 
taken of the objection ; and the Inspector viewed the works. longitudinally, and the valve A is shut down upon its seat, and stops 
Brin’s Oxygen Process at the Stoke Gas-Works.—At the meeting | the supply of gas. The gradual closing of the valve lowers the light, 
of the Stoke-on-Trent Town Council last Thursday week, the Execu- | and warns the consumer that his supply is about to be cut off; so that 
tive Gas Committee recommended that, with the object of further | he may purchase a further supply by inserting another coin, and operat- 
testing Brin’s patent oxygen process, the offer of their Engineer (Mr. | ing the coin-receiving mechanism so as to again advance the cam D. 
Murray) to send down a representative, free of cost, to supervise and 
direct the working of the plant for a month be accepted. Mr. Marks 
inquired whether any good would be done by accepting the offer. Mr. 
Geen, in moving the adoption of the minutes, said, with reference to 
the point raised by Mr. Marks, that the Gas Committee were desirous 
of utilizing Brin’s oxygen process to the fullest advantage. It had 
cost the Corporation £2500; and it had been discontinued since the 
Ist of December. The Committee were trying, if possible, to get 
some benefit out of it ; and they invited the Engineer of Brin’s Oxygen 
Company to meet them with the object of discussing it. After that 
poussion, the Engineer offered to send down a man for the purpose 
. Working it at their own expense—the Council, of course, to find all 
= materials, and anything else that might be necessary. He hoped 
at in the course of two months the Committee would be able to 
Teport definitely to the Council as to what had been done. The 
minutes were passed. 
an Sale of the St. Ives Gas-Works.—In connection with this 
“ oon © tothe which seems to require some explanation from the 
: ne body of the St. Ives Gas-Works has been addressed to 
€ West Briton by a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Shareholder.” 















ill 





socting to him, the shareholders did not receive the slightest inti- 

poe — the works were to be sold by public auction; and he Fig  . Fig 5 

‘. a _ the sale was not advertised in a proper manner, so as i 

with a a price. Several prominent men in Cornwall Fig. 2 illustrates the combination of the valve-closing cam-face with 


that th eholder ’’ had been in communication also declared | a valve-opening spring. The inclined or cam face D projects from the 
the ind, were equally ignorant as to a sale having been effected; and | head of a sleeve G, secured tothe sliding spindle B, carrying the valve 
in what erence,’’ he remarks, “is obvious that the sale was conducted | A, as before. A bowl E is borne by the spur-wheel G, and is arranged 
he adds poe people may term practical secrecy.’’ It is well known, | opposite to the inclined or cam face D. The sleeve has formed on it 
proposed at several shareholders and friends, had they known of the the worm-wheel gearing with the worm L on the money-box spindle ; 
one, too sale, would have formed a syndicate —practically a Cornish | so that the sleeve, with its inclined or cam face, is advanced by the 
would jaa have put the Company on a better footing ; and certainly | operation of the coin-receiving mechanism, in the same manner in 
and abss a allowed the works to have gone for such a ridiculous | which the cam D in fig. 1 is advanced. When the bowl on the spur- 
appropri a » small sum. In concluding his letter, “ Shareholder "’ | wheel overtakes the incline D, the sleeve and shaft B are slid against 
and > ae . y asks what has become of the Directors and Secretary; | the pressure of the contained spring R, so as to close the valve; but 
tion, consi rll Not they, in the interests of shareholders, stay execu- | when the sleeve, with its cam face, is again advanced, the spring R 

ssonsidering there was such a paltry sum in question ? slides back the sleeve and shaft, so as to open the valve. 
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The remaining part of the invention refers to means for altering the 
stop on.the disc of the coin-receiving mechanism, so as to vary the 
quantity of gas delivered for a given coin—say, a penny. Inthe 1890 
specification, fig. 3 shows how it is proposed to alter the position of 
the stop by shifting a screw from one hole to another. In the present 
arrangement, the ring of holes necessary is dispensed with, and inter- 
changeable plates S (see figs. 3, 4, and 5) are substituted. Upon the disc 
X (which corresponds to the discin the former specification) there are two 
steadying pins T, and a screwed hole to receive ascrew W. The plates 
S are all madetotemplate ; and each plate is bored to receive the steady- 
ing pins andthe screw. The plates are also bored to slip on the centre 
stud Y of thedisc. It will therefore be seen that every plate of the series 
occupies exactly the same relative position on the disc; and the only 
difference between the several plates lies in the position of a screwed 
hole Z, whereby the position of the stop 3 is governed. As set 
forth in the specificaiion of 1890, this stop is in the path of the 
projecting edge of the coin as it is carried round by the coin cylinder. 
The further the stop is set away from the coin, the less distance will 
the coin move it; the less will the cam D be advanced ; and the less 
gas be delivered in exchange for the coin. On the contrary, the 
nearer the stop is set to the coin, the more gas will be delivered. 
Therefore each of the series of plates S has its screw-hole Z ina 
position which will set the stop closer to, or farther from the coin than 
is the case with any of the other plates. Thus, by providing the 
requisite series of plates, the stop can be set to deliver, for a fixed 
coin, a suitable proportion of gas, calculated according to the market 
price. In fig. 3 the plate on the disc is marked as delivering 25 feet of 
gas for 1d. In the plate shown in fig. 5, the screw hole Z is set to give 
only 233 feet for 1d.; and similarly the delivered quantity of gas for 
1d. or other coin may be varied by simply changing the plate. 

As a modification of this system, instead of using the plates S,a 
number of stops might be provided varying in shape, but being always 
secured at a fixed point to the disc. For example, the part marked 4 
is the face on the stop 3, which the edge of the coin comes against ; 
and by making a series of stops, with faces 4 projecting more or less, 
the requisite varying delivery of gas could be obtained. 


Preventing Water-Fittings being Choked with Ice.—Adams, C. H. 
and C. H.H., of Guildford. No. 17,929; Sept. 23, 1893. 

This invention relates to the construction of bib and drawing taps 
of such an elongated form as to allow the drawing parts to be in the 
usual position (where they are necessarily exposed to the action of 
frost), while the valves are situated beneath the ground, or other in- 
exposed position; one of the valves being so arranged as to open 
automatically or otherwise, so that it will allow the water to drain off 
from the elongated portion of the tap after use, and then automatically 
close while the tap is in use and water being drawn therefrom. 


Rotary Pumps, Blowers, and Engines; also applicable for 
Measuring Fluids.—Tipping, H., of Greenwich, S.E. No. 16,079; 
Aug. 25, 1893. 

The object of this invention is to “ provide more efficient rotary 
pumps for drawing and forcing liquids and gases, and engines actuated 
by liquids or gases, and also apparatus applicable for use in measuring 
water or other fluids.”’ 























Figs. 1 and 3 represent sectional views of the apparatus. Fig. 2 is 
an elevation. Fig. 4isanend view. Fig. 5 isa plan of two pumps 
on one axis. 

A istheinlet ; B, the outlet ; andC, the piston. E indicates a space 
formed in the cylinder F as the piston revolves on its axis G. D is a 
hinged flap or abutment, having an arm I, to which is secured the 
lever J. Avroller K is fitted to the lever, which is operated by the 
cam M, to prevent the flap from being lifted off the piston when 
running at high speed; and another is fitted into the end of the flap 
which bears on the piston, in order to reduce friction when forcing to 
a considerable height or against great pressure. The weight of liquid 
acting on the flap would also tend to prevent the flap lifting off the 
face of the piston. The ends of the piston and the flap fit so as to 
work smoothly against the cylinder covers. 

In figs. 2 and 5 two pumps work on one axis G; and the flaps or 
abutments of each cylinder are coupled by connecting-rods attached 
to the ends of the levers J. By this arrangement, any pressure acting 
on one flap is counterbalanced by the pressure acting on the other 
one; and each flap is so guided by the rotary motion of the piston of 
the other as to prevent either flap from lifting off its piston. When 
this arrangement is adopted, the roller in the end of the lever D is 
allowed sufficient play to admit of its motion on the piston C by 
means of the pressure acting upon the roller. 

In some instances, the patentee proposes to use a piston T working 
in the cylinder shown in dotted lines; the piston being connected to 
the flap D by a rod. The pressure acting on the piston T thus 
counteracts (or partially so) the pressure on the flap D. 

When the apparatus is used as a pump or blower, it revolves in the 








direction indicated by the arrows; when used as a gas-engine, or for 
measuring fluids, it revolves the opposite way. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows, when used as a pump 
or blower: The liquid or air is sucked through the pipe A into the 
spaces E of the chamber or cylinder by the rotary motion of the piston 
C, and is discharged through the outlet B. When used as a gas. 
engine, the gas, wh2n admitted, acts on the piston while the flap is 
extended ; and the pressure assists the rotary motion. When used 
for measuring fluids, however, the pressure tends to keep the flap on 
the face of the piston. 


Gas-Engines.—Garner, C. N. of Camden Road, N., and Sherrin, J. V,, 
of Ramsgate. No. 16,411; Aug. 31, 1893. 

This invention refers to gas-engines in which an explosion is obtained 
in the cylinder at every revolution. Fig. 1 is a section through such 
an engine; and it may be considered as a plan of a horizontal, or a 
section of a vertical engine. Ais a large cylinder, wherein works a 
piston B B!, shown in the lowest or outermost position; the part B 
fitting the cylinder A, and the part B! (of smaller diameter) producing 
theannular space Al. The part B! fits and works in a small cylinder 

The space A! is about equal to that traversed by the piston B in 
the cylinder C. The connecting-rod S from the crank-shaft is jointed 


Fig. 1. 
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directly to the piston B; and together with the crank-shaft bearings, it 
may been closed ina chamber E. The port F serves to admit gas from 
the gas-valve G and air from the air-valve H. In the piston part B 
is a valve I for allowing gaseous mixture to enter the interior of the 
piston part B,! provided with a port J. By the port K in the small 
cylinder C and the passage L and port M (when the piston is in the 
position shown), heated gaseous mixture is admitted from the piston 
B! to the cylinder C. O is a deflector-plate for keeping the fresh 
charge from being drawn partly into the exhaust port N before the 
ignition takes place. The ignition is effected immediately the hot 
charge has been compressed by the upstroke (or instroke) of the piston. 
A small part of the charge further heated by the compression enters 
the tube P, which is closed at the outer end, and rendered hot by each 
explosion and by agas-jet playing on it. The cylinder C, on the other 
hand, has a water-jacket, which takes up a great part of its heat. 

The action of the engine is as follows: Supposing the piston B B' to 
be at the top of its stroke, on descending or returning, air and gas 
are drawn into the annular space A! from the valves G and 
until the bottom of the stroke is reached—that is, the position shown 
on the drawing. Thereupon, on the rising of the piston, the charge 
is compressed in the annular space A!; the hollow piston B! being 
filled with a compressed charge from the space A! in the previous 
revolution. During the early part of the upstroke, the compressiol 
effected in the space A! opens the valve I, and sends the charge from 
Alinto the hollow piston B!; and at the same time compresses the 
previous charge in the cylinder C. The charge is then ignited by 
coming in contact with the hot walls of the tube P, when the piston B 
is at the end of its stroke; and the piston is then carried down again, 
and forces the products of combustion through the port N. Finally, 
when the ports J and K come opposite each other, the rush of com- 
pressed explosive mixture from the hollow piston B! into the cylinder 
C further expels the burnt products. 

The engine may also be duplicated, as illustrated in fig. 2. Here 
there is a small cylinder C with an ignition chamber and tube Pat each 
end, and a large cylinder A with an annular space A! for each piston 
B!, The valve H G for air and gas is here shown made like 
a flat rubber-lined disc. The crank-shaft is in this case in the centre 
of the double engine; and motion is communicated to it directly by a 
slotted crosshead without connecting-rods. A modified arrangement 
of the valve Iis here shown. The deflector O also in this constiee, 
tion is represented applied to the piston B!; and the pert M is arrange 
lower down in the cylinder C. 


Ladder for Gasholders.—Gadd, W., of Manchester. No. 17.345' 
Sept. 15, 1893. : 
The object of these improvements is “ to provide a ladder whi 
be permanently affixed to the inner lift or lifts of a telescopic ho 
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and yet allow of sufficient foothold thereon." To accomplish this, the 
patentee proposes to attach, at or about the top of the topmost or 
inner lift of the holder,a bracket projecting sufficiently from the face 
of the holder to suport a ladder (preferably of iron) which, when the 
gasholder is fully extended, reaches to some little’ distance below the 
top edge of the dip of the next lift, but outside such lower lift. By 
preference there are attached to the bottom end of the suspended 
ladder rollers or wheels, free to turn on their axes, and which rest on 
the outside face of the lower lift ; or else the ends of the ladder are 
caused to slide on rails, or the slides of the ladder run in grooves for 
telescoping the same. 

In applying the invention to telescopic gasholders with a spiral 
motion when ascending or descending, the patentee provides spiral 
rails attached round or partly round the face of the lower lift, and ex- 
tending from top to bottom; and on these rails may ride one or more 
of the running rollers already referred to—the wheels being flanged 
for the purpose. It is proposed to attacha ladder to each of the inner 
lifts of the holder; and in case of a vertical motion holder, to allow 
the upper ladder to be guided in its ascent and descend by sliding in 
grooves or other guides in, or attached to, the supporting brackets on 
the lift next below. 

Manufacture of Gas.—Mansfield, E., of Manchester, No. 17,811; 
Sept. 22, 1893. 

These improvements have for their object ‘‘the manufacture of gas 
from sawdust, shavings, straw, pine-needles, cones, leaves, or other 
vegetable refuse '’—using (by preference) inclined retorts. 

Aare the retorts; and B, hoppers provided with sliding doors or 
valves C. The hoppers are constructed of greater capacity at the 
bottom than at the top, to prevent their being choked with the vegetable 
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matter operated upon. D are pipes to carry off the gas as produced ; 
and these lead to a bridge-pipe connected with a seal as usual. In 
practice, the doors or valves C are kept closed, except for the periodical 
admission of fresh fuel charges to the retorts; and the manufactured 
gas is thus deflected into the pipes D for passage to any subsequent 
apparatus for purification or storeage. The retorts shown in the 
engravings are provided with doors for the removal of ash or spent 
matter therefrom ; and they are partly vertical, and partly inclined, as 
being a convenient form for setting. They may, however, be wholly 
inclined or vertical, or horizontal, if desired. 

The material for heating the retorts—by preference coal or coke— 
is introduced into the furnace through the orifice G; and the opening 
H is provided for the withdrawal of spent fuel, and for the removal 
of the fire-bars for cleaning purposes. This latter process may be 
accomplished without destroying the fire, by previously thrusting into 
the furnace temporary bars, which receive support from the ledges or 
plates shown. 

In operation, both the openings G H are kept securely closed ; and 
the necessary air for combustion of the fuel passes through apertures 
from without—the supply being regulated by the sliding-doors. The 
heated gas, in the form of carbon monoxide, passes from the furnace 
through nostrils into the combustion chamber K, where it meets with 
a quantity of air, which flows in from the outside of the apparatus, 
through regulating doors L and a series of passages. The heated gases 
take fire on coming in contact with the supply of air, afterwards 
passing over the partition M into the space N, whence they emerge, by 
a series of passages into the chimney-flue O, and so pass away into the 
outer air. By this means, says the patentee, ‘‘the retorts are con- 
tinuously enveloped in ignited gases for a considerable portion of their 





surface, and the action of the heat is utilized to a great extent.” 
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Cylinders and Pistons of Gas-Engines.—Vaughan-Sherrin, J., of 
Stockwell, and Garner, C. N., of Camden Road, N. No. 18,152; 
Sept. 27, 1893. 

This invention is designed to obviate the loss of heat and power by 
conduction and radiation through the walls of a cylinder of a gas- 
engine, by constructing it as shown in the engraving. 

















The cylinder is made of two parts—the one A in which the explosion 
takes place, and which is made of thick hard stone or earthenware, or 
other suitable non-conductor of heat, which is held in an outer steel or 
Iron case or cylinder B; and the other part C, made of cast iron or 
other suitable metal. The two parts A B and C are fixed end to end, 
or the part B and C may be cast in one. The piston is likewise con- 
structed in two parts—the one D made of hard stone or earthenware or 
Other Suitable non-conductor of heat; and the other part E, of ordinary 
metallic construction. The latter works gas-tight in the metallic part 
C of the cylinder; but the part D is made so long that it reaches into 
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the part A (wherein it works with clearance), while at the utmost end 
of the stroke in the part C. Sometimes the end cover would be made 
of non-conducting material, and be provided with a deep annular rim, 
so as to form a lining corresponding to the lining A in the combustion 
chamber. 














Gas-Stoves.—Clark, S., Hatcher, F., and Challis, E., of Islington, N. 
No. 18,314; Sept. 29, 1893. 

This invention refers to gas-stoves in which a circulation and con- 
densation of the products of combustion are effected ; and it has for 
its object ‘the reduction in height of the stove, the more effectual 
heating of the lower part of the room, and the circulation of air from 
near the floor and above the burners through certain passages and 
chambers, where it is heated, and out of the top of the stove into the 
room.” 

For this purpose there is formed at the lower part of the stove a 
shallow condensing chamber, close above which the burners are fixed. 
The products of combustion pass into a tube or chamber immediately 
over the burners, and opening at its upper part into a shallow inter- 
mediate chamber extending over the top of the stove. They then pass 
from this intermediate chamber down a tube into the bottom or con- 
densing chamber—partially condensing in their passage. The gaseous 
products of combustion not condensed then rise up a tube or tubes 
(preferably two) into an air chamber situated above, and extending 
over the shallow intermediate chamber. The chamber immediately 
above the burners, and first receiving the products of combustion 
therefrom, has elbow air-tubes fixed in it, which receive fresh air from 
the room, and pass it into the air chamber at the top of the stove; 
the air being heated by the products of combustion surrounding the 
tubes conveying it. The air chamber at the top of the stove has 
openings to deliver the heated air into the room; and the bottom or 
condensing chamber has an outlet for the condensed products of com- 
bustion. In the bottom of this chamber, air-tubes are fixed, which 
are open at their lower ends, and rise up a certain distance into the 
tubes connecting the condensing chamber with the uppermost or air 
chamber. In this way, a current of air from the bottom of the room 
is induced up the tubes; becomes heated ; and, after passing into the 





air chamber, escapes therefrom into the room. 
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Rotary Pumps, Pressure Blowers, and Exhausters.—Towlson, J. T., 
of Norwich. No. 18,329; Sept. 30, 1893. 

This invention relates to a pump, blower, or exhauster consisting of 
a combination of an outside cylinder with a rotating piston located 
eccentrically in the outside cylinder, and having a divided sliding abut- 
ment, with lips adjusted by springs; also a plate (of any suitable 
metal or material) between the flanges of the containing cylinder and 
the outer covers. 
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The cylinder is made of a truly circular bore, with a piston C 
rotated (by hand or power) by means of a central shaft on one or both 
sides of the piston. The piston C is shown with two bearings D, D1 
in fig. 2, and with one bearing D in fig. 1. It may be driven in any or 
either direction; but for the purpose of the present description, it will 
be assumed to run inthe direction of the arrow. E is the inlet nozzle, 
and F the outlet or discharge nozzle. G Gt are the two halves ofa 
divided abutment of any convenient material, made to slide radially 
in a slot provided in the piston, and extending quite through it axially 
and also diametrically. Iis a radial groove in the piston, in which 
the two halves of the divided abutment slide. J J! are faces of the 
halves of the divided abutment that are kept in close working contact 
with the cylinder bore. , 

The axis of the rotating piston, being located below the axial centre 
of the containing cylinder, it is necessary that the two halves of the 
divided abutment G G! should diverge and converge in relation to 
each other (when rotating with the piston) a distance equal to the 
difference between the maximum diameter of the cylinder bore K K! 
and the minimum diameter L L!, measured horizontally across the 
axis of the rotating piston. This movement is supplied and controlled 
by springs in one or both halves of the divided abutment. 

In fig. 2, the outer edges of the two halves of the sliding abutment 
are provided with lips J J! projecting on the pressure or delivery side 
of the abutment, so as to constitute a means whereby the pump may 
be made to deliver against considerable pressures. In action, these 
lips being exposed to the pressure the pump is forcing against, the 
greater the pressure, the harder the edges J J! are pressed against the 
bore of the cylinder. The action of the vacuum on the suction side 
of the abutments also tends to pull the two halves of the divided abut- 
ment apart; thus causing close contact with the bore of the contain- 
ing cylinder. 

When the pump is rotated in the direction of the arrow, a vacuum is 
formed behind the half G of the divided abutment into which the 
fluid flows ; and, on the piston being rotated, the half G1 covers the 
inlet port before G uncovers the outlet—thus preventing the fluid that 
has been displaced by the former stroke from returning through the 
inlet port. 
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Incandescent Gas-Burners.—De Mare, F., of Paris. No. 10,497; 
May 30, 1894. 

This invention in incandescent burners is shown in the illustrations. 
Fig. 1 is a section of the burner, with an ‘“ejector’’ D arranged to 
receive a conical radiant mantle K, as in the ‘‘ Beagel’’ burner. Fig.2 
shows the ejector capped by a conical air chamber H, and surmounted 
by an erection K composed of radiating tissue. Fig. 3is a sectional 
elevation of a burner with a gallery and ring supporting a filament. 
Fig. 4 shows a section of the ejector D with an adjustable outer tube, 
by which the supply of air can be admitted or excluded, so as to 
give at will a white or blue flame. 

A union or connecting piece, screwed for receiving the end of the 
gas-tube, receives the steatite tube B. It is also connected with the 
spherical air chamber C, interposed between the tubes B and D. 
Directly above the tube B is the conicalconductor D. This is screwed 
into the air-chamber C, and has a cone-shaped mouth, as shown in 
fig. 2. At the upper end of D, the mixed gas and air impinges on the 
steatite distributor E, which is pierced with a series of holes arranged 
quincuncially orin line. The base E is furnished with a cross-bar F, 
to support the illuminating cone. The burner has also a chimney- 
gallery L, with a perforated cap. 

he burner in fig. 2 has a different form of distributor. The con- 
ducting tube D is closed at the top by a small steatite cap H, and is 
pierced laterally by six apertures of trapezoidal section. Thus the 
gaseous mixture escapes by the sides, and enters by the annular 
chamber I, pierced on top by a large circular opening, and below by 
small air-inlets. The radiating tissue K is supported by a standard 





attached to the steatite cap H. The flame of the burner is guided 
across the horizontal rays of the tissue by a glass chimney ; and the 
air with which the burner is fed is admitted by the perforated cap I 
in which filtering material can be placed. 
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The burner itself, as shown in fig. 4, is merely a Bunsen burner, in 
which there is a special passage D, formed by two cones connected 
at their summits. In these burners, the patentee claims that there are 
several special points: The conical form of the tube hastens the speed 
of the gaseous mixture when leaving the air chamber, and increases its 
pressure. This has the important advantage of preventing the flame 
from lighting-back to the air chamber. Another advantage is the for- 
mation of the distributor and the tube B in steatite, so as to minimize 
its conductibility. For the conducting-tube B, the hardness of the 
material ensures the gas-outlet remaining the same. To avoid loss of 
time and trouble in lighting, a small flame can be kept burning. This 
is secured by a carefully adjusted circular groove in the distributing- 
tap M near the orifice for the passage of the gas. 
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munication from the Internationale Gesellschaft fir Torfverwaltung. 
Aug. 14. 

15,487.—Kowa skI, H., ‘' Filtering and sterilizing water.’’ Aug. 14. 

15,491.—WIsE, W. L., ‘'Gas-stoves.’’ A communication from A. 
Rothenbach. Aug. 14. 

15,507-—BarRKER, J., and Hanp.ey, T., “foint for connecting 
water-taps and service-pipes.’’ Aug. 15. 

15,576.—F Rost, H. H., ‘Fluid meters or motors.”’ Aug. 16. 

15,058.—FLETCHER, T., ‘‘ Atmospheric gas-burners.”’ Aug. 17. 

15,705.—HoLmstTroM, C., ‘‘ Gas cooking-stoves.”” Aug. 17. 

15,747.—SIMMONDS, H., ‘‘ Prepayment or coin-freed gas-meters.” 
Aug. 18. 

15,771.—GautTscu, C., ‘Preventing or localizing the explosion of 
inflammatory gas or dust in coal mines or elsewhere.’ Aug. 18. 

15,851.—STECKE, A., ‘' Cooking-range adapted to burn either coal or 
gas or both.” Aug. 20. 

16,047.—Darwin, H., ‘Burners for gas-fires, stoves, and other gas 
appliances.” Aug. 23. 
" 16,199.—MELpruM, J.J., T.,and J. W. ‘Supplying air to furnaces, 
and steam-jet blowing or forcing apparatus.”’ Aug. 25. 

16,230.—SAURER-Hauser, A., ‘“‘ Heating and igniting devices for 
gas-engines.”” Aug. 25. 


ss 
_— 





Proposed Gas-Works for Wadhurst.—A Company has been formed 
at Wadhurst for the purpose of establishing local gas-works. An 
effort to purchase the Dewhurst works from Mr. Pearson Gee having 
been unsuccessful, the endeavours of those promoting the undertaking 
will be directed towards the erection of entirely new ones. 

New Gas-Works for Pontypridd.—The Pontypridd Local Board 
have recently acquired land adjoining the railway at Treforest for new 
gas-works; and at the last meeting of the Gas Committee complete 
drawings cf the proposed works were submitted by Messrs. Thomas 
Newbigging and Son, of Manchester, who were instructed to proceed 
with their erection forthwith. The works are rendered necessary by 
the rapidly growing demand for gas in the town and district, which 
has outstripped the present means of production. 


Harrow District Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the half year ending June 30 last is a brief one. It 
announces that the progress of the Company has been satisfactory ; 
that the Harrow and Stanmore Gas Bill has received the Royal 
Assent ; that the balance of profit and loss account is £1831; and that 
the Directors recommend dividends at the following rates per annum - 
7% per cent. on the original ‘‘A” capital, 7 per cent. on the first 
additional ‘‘B” capital, and 5} per cent. on the second additional 
“‘C”’ capital, all less income-tax. The revenue account shows that 
the total income was £5056, as against £4585 in the corresponding 
period of last year; the expenditure totalled £3243, compared se 
£2928 ; and the profit was £1813, against £1657. ‘The meeting of t € 
shareholders was held yesterday; and a report of the proceedings 
will be published next week. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Illuminating Power and Illuminating Effect. 

S1r,—The enclosed letter on the above subject has been addressed 
to me by a well-known engineer. It is so full of suggestive matter, 
and is so interesting, that I have asked his leave to publish it; and 
he has consented—desiring, however, that his name should be 
withheld. There is food for thought in it, whether or not we agree 
with the writer in all his conclusions. 

Manchester, Aug. 29, 1894. 

[ENCLOSURE.] 

I have read your paper, delivered at the recent meeting of The Gas 
Institute,* and of which you kindly sent me a copy, with much 
pleasure, as it gives expression to views on the illuminating effect of 
gas which I have held for a very long time, although, as it is a subject 
not much allied to engineering construction, I have seldom given 
expression to my ideas. 

To me a mere speck of light of great intensity is not nearly so effective 
as a large body of flame of much less intensity, although the former may 
register much more on the photometer than the latter. This first 
impressed me on having my attention drawn to the fine body of light 
emitted by the Wells and Lucigen lights. I was told by the manager 
of an important gas-works in the North that he had lost several good 
customers among the iron people, because he could not obtain a gas- 
burner to compete with the above-named lights. Several burners 
were made specially, allof the high-power incandescent class—expen- 
sive and very cumbersome in construction. They only gave a com- 
paratively small body of light-giving flame—that is, even when com- 
pared with the light mentioned, they were specks of high intensity, 
evolving much heat. Indeed, I was given to understand that the 
burners could not be made of more than a certain candle power, 
owing to the heat melting down the apparatus. This highly intense 
hot speck of light seems to me to be working on the wrong lines. One 
of the great advantages of gas over electric light is surely that it is 
capable of being spread out into a thin film of broad flat flame; 
whereas in electricity a mere speck or thread of intense light is 
compulsory. Sufficient is not made of this point. The thin film of 
broad flame is pleasant to look upon; whereas the concentration speck 
is painful. Moreover, the apparent light-giving effect of the former 
is greater than that of the latter. 

A large flame of low illuminating power gas is better than a smaller 

flame of high illuminating power gas. I think this is apparent to 
anyone visiting the principal towns in Scotland, where the flames 
are small in the street lamps, but high-grade gas is used, and as much 
light is supposed to be given out as in towns using gas of a lower 
standard, but bigger flames. It seems absurd that a very high-power 
gas is demanded, and then when the people get it they have to put on 
opal globes to subdue the light, and prevent the full intensity striking 
the eye. It might almost be put that they demand 17 or 18 candle gas 
inside their globes, but outside of them they only want 13 or 14 candle 
gas. Referring to the correspondence which has subsequently 
appeared in the JourNAL, I see one letter (by ‘* Provincial Manager "’) 
refers to opal globes increasing the illuminating effect. This bears out 
the leading idea ; for the opal globe breaks up the concentrated speck 
of light, and enlarges it, and, by a process of expansion of light-atoms 
(to use an unscientific expression), diffuses the light to greater advan- 
tage. Just asalens may, as it were, gather together the scattered rays 
of light, and concentrate them upon or intoa single speck—which speck 
may be vastly inferior to the same rays in their expanded, scattered 
form, area for area—so the globe performs a duty the reverse of this. 
It breaks up the concentrated speck, and diffuses it in a scattered, 
expanded manner more appreciable to the eye. 
An idea here suggests itself: Do we not, in judging of the various 
illuminating effects of light, neglect too much the mechanism of the 
eyeitself, or rather its action, and the manner in which it takes in light ? 
Everyone knows that a strong, intense speck of light causes the iris 
to close; or, in other words, the curtains are drawn closer over the 
brain's windows. Hence there is not the same volume of light 
entering the eye (so to speak) as when the same quantity of light is 
more diffused ; and the eye is in a better condition to admit it—viz., with 
the curtains wide drawn. May this not, ina degree, explain why an 
expanded volume of light registers a greater illuminating effect upon 
the retina than does the same quantity of light in its more concentrated 
form ? The iris diaphragm in a camera lens would serve as a good 
illustration of how the quantity of light admitted to the eye may be 
diminished by the contraction of the iris, which always takes place in 
intensely concentrated light. 

We appear to have exalted the photometer into the place of our own 
common-sense eyesight, and have forgotten that the expansion and 
Contraction of the iris is an element which should be strictly taken 
into account if we are to be absolutely exact in the measurement of com- 
parative illumination. We look upon one light with the iris expanded, 

ut on the other with the iris contracted—that is, when the lights are 
et and untampered with by the photometer; but the photometer 
of it not appeciate this, and so registers asif the eye had to judge 
rahe with the same size iris at all times. Daylight is what we should 
dire 7 a model—a light which is disseminated equally and softly in all 

i lons, avoiding dark shadows and uncomfortable contrasts. 

‘al = a hear aon consider the sun as a concentrated speck. We have 

‘ Sail ink of its bulk with respect to the earth—its overpowering 
om SsS—to see that it is altogether on a different footing from our 
= a pecks of light. The bigger in volume we can make our flames 
(like m4 ts, the nearer we approach our great model. They may appear 
their oa ree. to be small viewed from a distance; but they are doing 
= avon etter, and more after his example, than mere concentrated, 
ia diffe nance, The larger and moreexpanded the original flame, the 

Wins fa shall I say work ?—there is to diffuse the light. 
positic ave thus written hastily may not be a strictly scientific ex- 
ee en tee is it expressed in orthodox scientific language; but 


Tuos. NEWBIGGING. 





* See JOURNAL, Vol. LXIIL, p. 1219. 





I noted in one of your letters you asked for a little ‘‘ scientific imagina- 
tion.” I therefore venture to send you what appears to me to be a 
common-sense way of looking at the subject. 








—_ 


English Public Lighting Arrangements. 

S1r,—In the leader on ‘French and English Street Lighting 
Practice,’ which appears in the JourNat of Aug. 28, not for the first 
time do you call attention to the evils among us. But I venture to 
think that never before has your influence been given, or your 
exertions put forth, in so good a cause as that of endeavouring to 
displace the discreditable lamp-columns that we see, and to improve 
generally the street lighting of our towns. 

I have no doubt that I love London quite as much as M. Maréchal 
worships Paris ; and I have often times regretted that, when discussing 
and comparing these two cities, I have had to be dumb directly the 
question of public lighting was mentioned. 

There surely can be no denying that our lamp-columnsare, generally 
speaking, not designed with a view to their surroundings, and are 
ugly in the extreme, in addition to being in a chronic state of dirt. 
Under these circumstances, perhaps one ought to be thankful that 
they are so few and far between. And it is well to bear in mind that 
these faults are much more aggravated in the case of the unsightly 
pillars which are used for the arc lights. 

But if we did not have the same design of lamp-post in Regent 
Street as we find in Holloway Road ; if some regard were paid to the 
architecture of the streets; and if the columns were made with fitting 
appropriateness—then how glad we should be for double the number 
that we have at present. 

And yet there is hope, I ‘believe ; for, on the Tower Bridge, what 
could be more artistic, or more in keeping with the bridge itself, than 
the beautifully designed and exceedingly well-executed columns that 
we see there? Let the same care and study that were shown in this 
case be exercised in our streets, and we need no longer be ashamed 
of the lighting of the greatest City in the world, nor have any fear of 
the removal of genuine, well-made, and ornamental gas-lamp columns, 
to be replaced by gigantic eyesores for the electric light. 


7, Drapers’ Gardens, E.C., Aug. 29, 1894. C. E. BRACKENBURY. 


<> 
_— 





Gas in Crematories. 
S1r,—Cremation is at present the luxury of the rich ; still it issurely, 
if slowly, making its way. Is it too much to look to gas as the fuel of 
the near future for the crematorium, and a properly constructed fur- 
nace, more or less portable, as the economical means whereby each 
town which aspires to nineteenth—or, say, twentieth—century sanitary 
appliances, may attain to one at least of the requirements ? 
Communications on this subject may have appeared in the JOURNAL ; 
but, if so, they have escaped my notice. The matter seems to deserve 
attention. 
~ Brighton, Sept. 1, 1894. W. A. Hounsom. 


— 
>_> 


Non-Lighting Back Burners for Gas-Fires. 

S1r,—I must decline Messrs. Main’s proposal, which amounts prac- 
tically to a betting transaction. I have no wish to contest their patent, 
or to doubt their results, so far as they go. I had nine of my own 
gauze fire-burners in constant use for about two years in my house, 
working perfectly the whole time. They were not removed for any 
fault, but for the purpose of testing other forms. I simply stated my 
own experience, not with a few, but with hundreds of thousands of 
gauze burners, and not with tests for a number of hours, but for years. 
This will, no doubt, account for the difference in our opinions. 

Tuos. FLETCHER. 





Warrington, Aug. 30, 1894. 


—~ 
_ 


The Uncertainty of Electric Lighting. 

S1r,—On a recent visit to Keswick, I found the shops, hotels, and 
dwelling-houses, which ought to have been lit up with the electric 
light, had taken to gas as an illuminant ; and that those who had trusted 
entirely tothe electric light had fallen backon oil-lamps, &c. This in the 
month of August—the height of the tourist season—must have been a 
serious inconvenience to many of the electric light consumers. On 
inquiry, I was informed that the machinery was undergoing repair, 
and that the light had not been supplied for about a month. The 
Company were, no doubt, very anxious to again supply the light ; and 
so they restarted the current on the evening of Sunday, Aug. 19. 
Consequently, many of the locked-up shops were brilliantly illumi- 
nated on that evening, as the tenants, not anticipating a return of the 
current, had not switched off the light. Did you, Sir, ever know of an 
instance of a gas company failing to supply gas to their customers for 


about a month ? a Ren ee 
Aug. 30, 1894. A KESWICK VISITOR. 





ain 
—— 





Free Water for the People. 

S1r,—One of your contemporaries has an article on the above 
subject, which, I think, is fairly open to some criticism. 

It is impossible to deny that ‘‘ free water for the people’ would be 
most acceptable to everybody ; but then comes the question at whose 
expense the supply is to be carried out. The water companies, under 
statutory powers granted to them by Parliament, have incurred an 
enormous outlay, in the sinking of deep wells, in the construction of 
high reservoirs and filter-beds, and in enormous pipes (something like 
tunnels) for the conveyance of the water to its destination—to say 
nothing of the large staff of officers and workmen who are required to 
keep up the constant supply system, which the companies (and Iam 
now speaking in the interest of the consumers) have so generously and 
so wisely carried out. But without going farther into the question of 
“‘ free supply,” and without describing how and by whom such supply 
is to be provided, is there any special reason why the water companies 
alone should be required to supply their stock-in-trade for nothing— 
any more than the railway and canal companies should be required to 
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supply free transit for passengers and goods (which are equally their 
stock-in-trade) ; or the butchers, beef and mutton on the same principle ; 
or the millers and bakers, free flour and bread? ; 

The same argument would apply also to the barristers and lawyers, 
surveyors and accountants. Surely they also should be required to give 
away their stock-in-trade ; and, if I might be permitted, I should like 
to ask what objection there would be to a ‘‘ Free Press"? The work- 
ing man, who has to advertise for employment, as well as makers of 
pills, soap, cocoa, &c., &c., would, without doubt, hail the advent of a 
“Free Press’ with enthusiasm. : 

But I could scarcely imagine a greater work than that which has 
been done for the Metropolis by the Water Companies ; and the poor, 
at the present moment, practically have a ‘free supply ’’ of water, 
since the landlords have to pay the water-rates of all small houses. 
The charges for the supplies of such houses are altogether on the 
infinitesimal principle; and if the richer portion of the community 
do pay a little more in proportion, this becomes a fair and equitable 
necessity if these Companies are to be compelled to supply the small 
houses at a rate which yields sometimes no profit whatever. 

E. CueEssHireE, F.R.C.S., 
Member of the Society of Medical Officers of 

Aug. 31, 1894. Health, London. 


P.S.—In Birmingham, where I reside, the water-rate has been in- 
creased ; and though the City Council have the control of the water 
supply, my water-rate has recently been advanced 25 per cent. 


<> 
Ge 





The Meter System v. Inspection for Detecting Waste of Water. 

S1r,—I have carefully perused the letter of ‘‘London,” on the 
above subject, which appeared in the JourNat for Aug. 21 (p. 382) ; 
and I find that neither of the criticisms of ‘‘ Waste Inspector’ has 
been answered, while several of his statements have been misquoted. 
I am only interested in one question put by ‘‘ Waste Inspector ’’—viz., 
Given a town of 50,000 inhabitants, fitted as a town should be, with 
outside stopcocks and main cocks for dividing each section or district, 
all houses having water-closets, and houses of the annual value of £40 
and upwards having baths, what number of waste-water meters would 
be required for a place of this description, with the sizes, prices, cost 
of maintenance, and the staff required to work the system properly ? 
The JourNnaL is the only water-works paper published in England ; and 
if ‘‘ London” can send any reliable information on the above subject, 
it would be preferable to asking questions which have already been 
answered many times in your columns. 

“Waste Inspector” has given us some data—viz., an estimate for 
putting down fourteen Deacon meters in a town with a population 
of 30,000. The amount was £800; and the annual cost, £400. This 
was to have effected a saving of 5 gallons per head per day. The 
scheme was abandoned, and a system of inspection substituted which 
resulted in the required saving being brought about at a cost of £200 
per annum. Again, Mr. Hawksley’s case at Norwich, where a reduc- 
tion from 40 to 15 gallons per head per day was effected without the 
use of an elaborate meter system. These two cases quoted by ‘‘ Waste 
Inspector,’’ clearly show the possibility of dispensing with the costly 
waste-water meter system. 

Perhaps others of your readers may be inclined to give their views 
as to the relative merits of the meter and inspection systems, which 


will be very useful. Waste Dente 
Aug. 29, 1894. s : 











LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN POLICE COURT.—Tuesday, Aug. 21. 
(Before Mr. DENMAN.) 

Edmonds vy. Lambeth Water Company—The Charge for Water for Baths. 

To-day the Lambeth Water-Works Company were summoned by 
Mr. W. E. Edmonds, the occupier of the house No. 19, Kingswood 
Road, Brixton Hill, for having unlawfully neglected and refused to 
furnish him with a proper supply of water during part of a period for 
which the rates had been paid. 


Mr. Epmonps conducted his own case; Mr. Bopkin appeared for 
the Company. 

Complainant stated that on the roth of August the Water Company, 
without giving him any notice whatever, cut off his supply of water; 
giving as their reason for so doing the fact that he had refused to pay 
an extra charge of 2s. 6d. for a quarter’s water supply fora fixed bath. 
He contended that this charge had been illegally demanded. He said 
that on the 22nd of Junethe sum of 12s. 10}d. was tendered by his 
wife as payment in advance for a supply of water for the quarter ending 
Sept. 29; and she received a receipt on account, upon which were 
written the words : ‘‘ The Company do not forego the charge for the 
bath.” He argued that the Company had no right to summarily cut 
off the water without an order from a Justice ; adding: ‘‘ The Company 
have practically admitted to me that the bath-tax is not legal.” 

Mr. Denman said this was not correct. There was no question 
whatever that the complainant was liable to pay some amount for the 
extra supply of water to his fixed bath. The point for discussion was 
whether they were entitled to cut off the entire domestic supply. 

In cross-examination, complainant said he first disputed the charge 
for the bath about December, 1892. He admitted that on the 6th of 
June he received a printed notice that, if he continued to use the Com- 
pany’s water for his fixed bath without paying 2s. 6d. a quarter, the 
supply would be cut off. 

Mr. Bopkin remarked that his point for the Company was that the 
complainant had not shown himself to be a person legally entitled to 
receive a supply of water to his house, for two reasons: The first was 
that he had not paid the water-rate in advance, and therefore, under sec- 
tion 74 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was not entitled to water ; 
and the second was that he had rendered himself liable to the penalties 





specified in section 32 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, as he had 
done something disentitling him to a supply of water. 

Mr. DENMAN: On the ground of waste? 

Mr. Bopxin: No; on the ground of improper use of the water. 
Counsel proceeded to say that the Company were only required to 
supply water for other than domestic purposes on agreement, which 
must be express or duly implied ; and it was perfectly clear after Mr. 
Justice Chitty’s recent decision* that water for a bath—fora fixed bath, 
at any rate—was not included in the amount for a domestic supply, 
which was calculable on the annual value of the premises. The 
continued use of water for a fixed bath was, he argued, a tacit agree- 
ment to accept the Company’s supply of water for the purpose, at a 
fair charge. If the complainant, before Midsummer last, had tendered 
a reasonable sum for the non-domestic supply, in addition to the ascer- 
tained legal charge for the domestic supply, the Company would have 
been unjustified in cutting off the water. He took the line, however, 
that the bath charge was absolutely illegal, and refused to pay it alto- 
gether. His (Mr. Bodkin’s) second point was that the complainant 
was not entitled to receive a supply of water, by reason of his contra- 
vention of the provisions of section 32 of the Metropolis Water Acct, 
1871. The complainant had gloried in his misuse of the water, and 
had declared that he would continue it ; and the Company were, there- 
fore, fully justified in using their powers and cutting off the supply of 
water from his house. 

Mr. Denman having invited Mr. Edmonds to address him in reply, 

Complainant said he was still unable to see any justification for the 
summary way in which his water had been cut off. It was against 
public policy to put in the hands of any trading company such powers 
as the Lambeth Water Company claimed to exercise. 

Mr. Denman: Assuming that to be as you say, we have only to 
decide whether Parliament has or has not given them the power. 

Complainant : I say that Parliament never would give any body of 
men, however good, just, honest, and straightforward they might be, 
power to render any house uninhabitable by cutting off the water. 

His Worship reserved his decision, in order to put it in as precise 
language as possible. 


Monday, Aug. 27. 

Judgment was delivered in the above case to-day. 

Mr. DENMAN said the complainant had at his residence a fixed bath, 
for which, up to 1892, he regularly paid in advance the charge of 
2s. 6d. a quarter. Since then he had declined to pay ; contending that 
the supply for ‘‘ domestic purposes ’’ was intended by the Legislature 
to include a supply for every use in the house. Last spring, however, 
Mr. Justice Chitty laid it down, in the case of Walker v. Lambeth Water 
Company that the plaintiff was only entitled to have a supply of water 
for a fixed bath upon such terms and conditions as should be agreed 
upon between him and the Company. The Company had never con- 
tended that the ordinary domestic tub or hip bath required extra pay- 
ment. After receipt of notice in June of the Company's intention to 
cut off the supply to the house if the bath were not paid for, the com- 
plainant paid 12s. 10}d., as he said, for the domestic supply only, up to 
Michaelmas ; and he was givena receipt ‘‘on account.’’ In August, 
no further payment having been made, and the bath being still used, 
the Company cut off the whole supply, for which act, as Mr. Edmonds 
alleged, they rendered themselves liable to a penalty. Section 74 of 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, authorized them to take this 
course where any person who is “liable to pay the water-rate” 
neglected todo so. Section 3 defined the expression “ water-rate"’ as 
including any ‘trent, reward, or payment,” to be made for a supply of 
water by the undertakers. It was clear the complainant had neglected 
to pay such ‘rent, reward, or payment” due from him; and he 
could not be allowed to defy the Company simply because he did not 
like their charges. By using the water after the receipt of the notice, 
he entered upon an implied contract under section 32 of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871. Under these circumstances, the summons would be 
dismissed, with £3 3s. costs. 


<> 
oo 





A Large Gasholder at Rochdale.—A new gasholder for the Roch- 
dale Corporation Gas-Works has recently been completed by Messrs. 
S. Cutler and Sons; and the experiments which have been made to 
test it have proved successful. The gigantic structure is about the 
most conspicuous object in the town; for it is 120 feet in diameter and 
136 feet high, 

The Electric Light for Nottingham.—The Nottingham Corpora- 
tion electric light station is practically completed ; and it is expected 
that the inhabitants who are desirous of lighting their premises by 
means of electricity will be able to do so in about a fortnight’s time. 
The charge has been fixed at 6d. per unit. At present the Corporation 
do not intend to supplant the public gas-lamps by the electric light; 
but later on the streets in the heart of the town will be lighted by 
arc lamps. The amount spent upon the scheme has been, in round 
figures, £50,000. 

Artesian Wells for Town Water Supplies.—The new works in 


" course of construction by the Oakland (California) Water Company for 


supplying that town will derive their water from six artesian wells 
about 20 miles from the city, four of which have been in use for some 
years. These wells flow at the rate of 10 million gallons a day at the 
surface, and at a much greater rate 8 feet below. In sinking them, aa 
18-inch tube was first driven through the top soil into a clay stratum 
about 40 feet down, and then a 14-inch tube was put down inside it; 
the space between the two being filled with concrete. Inside this well 
a 10-inch tube was then sunk to the water-bearing stratum ; the flow 
of water being controlled by a gate on the top and one on the side 
8 feet below the surface. There will be two pumps, each of 600-horse 
power. The main conduit leading to the city is 30 inches in — 
and is made of riveted plates, built in 30-feet sections, and coated wit 

asphalte before laying. The trenching is light; the average cut being 


about 54 feet. 
By ESD motes 


* See JOURNAL, Vol, LXIILI., p. 714. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PROJECTED EXTENSION OF THE WATER-GAS PLANT AT 
THE BELFAST GAS-WORKS. 


Repor: to the Gas Committee by Mr. Stelfox. 

As already intimated in the JourNAL, an important extension of 
the water-gas plant at the Belfast Gas-Works has been under the 
consideration of the Gas Committee; and the report they presented 
to the Council, by whom it was adopted last Saturday, was accom- 
panied by the following appendix, submitted to them by the Gas Engi- 
neer and Manager (Mr. J. Stelfox) setting forth his proposals :— 


It will be in the recollection of most of the members of the Com- 
mittee that the erection of the carburetted water-gas plant at the gas- 
works was decided upon in order to meet the immediate wants of the 
city at a time when difficulties had cropped up as regards the acquisi- 
tion of ground for the extension of the works. It was understood the 
question of extension should be laid aside pending the result of the experi- 
ment; and it was hoped that the new system would effect a saving by 
rendering the use of cannel unnecessary, while at the same time it would 
increase the producing power ofthe station, and to some extent relieve the 
congestion of the coke banks. Beyond this, no advantages were looked 
for. The results of some nine months’ experience of the actual work- 
ing of the plant have, however, not only served to confirm all these 
anticipations, but have shown that gas can be made by it with an ease 
and economy which had not been reckoned on. This result has been 
largely due to the reduction in the price of oil. When the plant was 
ordered, the price of this important element in the cost of the new gas 
was about 34d. per gallon. At this price it would bea most economical 
substitute for cannel in the enrichment of ordinary coal gas. However, 
by the time we were in a position to arrange for a supply of this raw 
material, we were able to purchase at 24d. per gallon. The result has 
been that we have not only been able to afford an increased illuminating 
power in the gas supplied, but also to effect an economy even as com- 
pared with the gas produced from common coal. 

The subject of water gas has been brought so prominently before 
you lately in the papers, that I do not propose to trouble you with any 
repetition of statistics with which you are doubtless familiar. My 
present object is to call your attention to the desirability of arranging 
for a gradual extension of the new system, and to suggest a scheme 
for carrying this out in such a way as to effect great economy in the 
future production of gas. 

My proposal is as follows: The retort-house in the old section of 
the works consists of three benches of retorts, each capable of produc- 
ing, under the very best conditions, about g00,000 cubic feet of gas 
perday. The desirability of having these benches reconstructed on 
the regenerative system (such as has been carried out in the new 
retort-house) has been long realized; but it has been found impossible 
to effect the desired change, owing to the fact that we could not dis- 
pense with any portion of the producing plant during the winter sea- 
son, and were unable to effect the necessary changes in a single sum- 
mer. Consequently, retorts had each season to be reset in the old 
arches, in order to meet the winter demand. ‘These benches are now 
very nearly ready for complete renewal. My recommendation is that, 
instead of expending money in reconstructing them as coal-gas benches, 
we should arrange to turn this old retort-house into a producing- 
house for the manufacture of carburetted water gas. The alteration 
in the building would not be so great as would be required for its con- 
version into a regenerative retort-house; and as regards comparative 
outlay, efficiency, and economy of working, an enormous advantage 
would accrue by the adoption of the proposed change. 

In support of this statement, I will ask your careful consideration 
of the following: Three benches of retorts, with houses too narrow to 
admit of the use of any of the modern retort-house machinery, and 
necessitating the continuance of hand-rake and shovel work, would 
Produce per day 2,700,000 cubic feet. The same space will afford 
ample accommodation for water-gas plant equal to the production 
of 14,000,000 cubic feet per day. The cost of reconstructing one of 
these benches on the regenerative system of setting would be about 
£9000; and the daily production of gas from this would be, as already 
stated, 900,000 cubic feet. In less than the space occupied by this 
bench, water-gas plant can be constructed equal to the production of 
3:5€0,000 cubic feet per day, at a cost of £18,500,* whichincludes every 
item necessary for the production of the gas, except the alterations of 
the building and the cost of the boiler and blower house, for which there 
1S Space on the site of the old store, destroyed by firea few years ago. 

All the apparatus connected with this section of the works—con- 
densers, exhausters, scrubbers, purifiers, and meters—would be avail- 
able, without the least alteration, for the working of the new system ; 
and even the cost of a compensating gasholder can be dispensed with 

y utilizing for this purpose one of the existing holders. I may state 
that the erection of a new gasholder (very much needed, if we are to 
§0 on with cual gas) might, by the carrying out of my proposal, be 

eferred for some years; and this would be a very important saving, 
as the cost of a holder adequate for the requirements of a community 
such as ours would not be less than £70,000 to £80,000. 

Po submit for your information a plan showing the present retort- 
a and the proposed alterations thereto, and also the estimate of 
ieee and Glasgow for the supply of all the necessary 
ol think it is very desirable that the order should be given for 
of ae at once, so that we might have the use of it for the winter 
afiorde th The remarkable economy shown with oil at 24d. per gallon 
— . € very brightest prospects for economic results, now that we 
on —— to purchase our supply for two years ahead at 2d. per 
: ; and I strongly recommend the Committee to give their prompt 
Pproval to the proposed changes. 





* Ina paragraph which a : reek, it w 
. appeared in the JOURNAL last week, it was by 
} cee Sinted that the expenditure of the f 18,500 would ensure the pro- 
seen from gee cubic feet of water gas per diem. This, as will have been 
the retort-h, t. Stelfox’s report, was the quantity of coal gas the division of 
“Aouse proposed to be altered could produce.—ED. J.G.L. 





CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Annexation of the Carshalton Company. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Croydon Gas Company was held 
last Wednesday, at the Offices, Katherine Street, Croydon—Mr. C. 
Hussey in the chair. In view of the interesting character of the 
business to be transacted, an unusually large number of shareholders 
assembled. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell) read the notice calling the 
meeting; and the Directors’ report and the accounts of both the 
Croydon and Carshalton Companies (of which the most prominent 
features were given in our last issue) were taken as read. 

The CuairMAN said, in rising to propose the first resolution, he felt 
a greater amount of responsibility than he had done on any previous 
occasion. Since the shareholders assented, on Feb. 21, to the amalga- 
mation of the Croydon and Carshalton Companies, a good deal of 
work had been accomplished; and he was pleased to say that the Bill 
which they promoted had passed through Parliament more quickly 
than they had anticipated. It had taken nearly two years to conclude 
negotiations with the Directors of the CarshaltonCompany. The Board, 
however, believed they had succeeded in bringing toa happy conclusion 
a thing which would be not only satisfactory to the Directors and 
shareholders of the Carshalton Company, but they had made a bargain 
with them, and had now an Act of Parliament, which would be 
beneficial to the shareholders and consumers of Croydon. As the 
shareholders were aware, their great aim in getting this Act was to 
procure an increase of capital, because their old capital was nearly 
exhausted. They would have had any way to goto Parliament for 
capital in a short time; and when a gas company went to Parliament 
for extra capital, they did not now get it on the same terms as formerly. 
Well, they had obtained the Act ; and it must be considered one of the 
best Acts in the United Kingdom. They had been enabled to add, by 
the amalgamation, the sum of £70,000 of capital, exclusive of deben- 
tures, which were fixed at £25,000. The Directors expected that the 
£70,000 of capital would realize a premium of something like 
£40,000, which gave them altogether a capital of £135,000 to deal 
with before it would be necessary to go to Parliament again for 
further capital. He thought they were all agreed that this was an 
excellent thing accomplished. When the Directors applied to the 
shareholders for permission to promote the Bill, they did not then 
expect it would be got through Parliament without some opposition 
from the Local Authorities. Through the good services of their 
Solicitor (Mr. E. K. Blyth), the Bill had actually become law six 
months earlier than was anticipated—viz., on July 1 this year, instead 
of Jan. 1, 1895; so that they would be reaping the extra benefit of 
supplying gas in the Carshalton district during the current half year. 
The manufacture of gas for that district at the Croydon works would 
not commence for a month or two, or, at all events, until they could 
get the new trunk main finished. The slight opposition which they 
did receive to the Bill arose from two quarters. First, from the 
Croydon Corporation, who consulted Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E. After 
perusing the Bill, the only thing that gentleman could suggest to the 
Corporation was that the Company should call up the £12,500 they 
had of the Carshalton Company’s debentures before they made a call 
on the shares. So far as the Croydon Company were concerned, this 
was a thing they desired, because they could issue debentures much 
cheaper than ordinary shares; but they had to consult the Carshalton 
Company, as it would somewhat delay the calling up of £8 per share on 
2500 of their {10 shares. It was a very small matter; and the Direc- 
tors of that Company therefore wisely gave way. The Corporation 
also stipulated that, for ten years, the price of gas in the Carshalton 
district should not be 1s. more or 6d. less than the price charged in 
Croydon; and to this the Directors of both Companies readily agreed. 
Then they also had some slight opposition from the Carshalton Local 
Board; but that was met and overcome in a satisfactory way to all 
parties. -Turning to the business of the Croydon Company, the Chair- 
man remarked that the sale of gas for the six months showed an 
increase of 5'91 per cent., or 133 million cubic feet, as compared with 
the corresponding half of 1893. He thought this must be considered 
very satisfactory, as it was evidence that they were still progressing. 
This increased consumption was equal to an addition of £1880 to the 
revenue. Residuals also exhibited a good increase, with the exception 
of tar. Coke had been exceedingly good; the average price realized 
having been 2d. per cwt. over the corresponding period of last 
year. He should like to explain that they attributed some of the 
increase in the sale of coke to the regenerative furnaces which they 
had erected, and which answered exceedingly well ; and every anticipa- 
tion they had formed of them had been more than fulfilled by the extra 
amount of fuel they had saved. Regarding sulphate of ammonia, this 
had fetched £496 more than in the June half of last year. This was 
partly accounted for by the extra make, and by the average price 
obtained—£12 17s. 6d., as against {10 19s. 2d. Theamount available 
for division was £19,667; and the Directors recommended that the 
usual dividends be paid. He might here mention that the inte- 
rest on the insurance and reserve funds had been added to those 
funds instead of transferring it to the revenue account, as had some- 
times been done previously. After paying the dividends—amount- 
ing to nearly £12,000—they would have a balance of £7668 to carry 
forward, which was more than enough to pay half the dividend of the 
current six months. Still dealing with the Croydon Gas Company’s 
affairs, they had supplied 120 additional gas cooking-stoves, making 
the total number on hire 2573, besides which a great many had been 
purchased by consumers. ‘They had also fitted up 114 additional 
cottages on the prepayment meter system. The total number of 
ordinary meters in use was now 7894; and of prepayment meters, 922. 
They had expended a large sum out of revenue on repairs and renewals 
of manufacturing plant and mains—viz., £2150; on meters, £462; 
and on stoves, £268. Dealing with the question as to the fairness of 
charging rental for meters and stoves, the Chairman pointed out that, 
if they did not make this charge, the price of gas would have to be 
raised ; so that the Board thought it better to adhere to the present 
plan. Continuing, he said that, since the previous meeting, the 
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Directors had sold by auction 500 new ordinary shares of £r0 each, 
which had realized {22 9s. 4d. per share. This was the highest price 
they had obtained for some time, which showed that the Company 
still held the good opinion of the public. On the 500 shares, they had 
received a premium of £6080 18s. 9d. It would thus be seen that the 
Company obtained their capital at about 44 per cent., as near as 
possible ; and no one could buy the shares to pay him 5 per cent. As 
to the works, since the last meeting of the shareholders, contracts had 
been entered into for the construction of a large gasholder and 
tank, which had been rendered necessary by the increase in the busi- 
ness. Their Engineer oe. J. W. Helps) had worried the Directors 
regarding this matter from time to time; and at last it became 
imperative that they should have additional storeage. The present 
storeage was only equal to 80 per cent. of the consumption ; while they 
ought to have above 100 per cent. This was not a nice position to be 
in—indeed, he knew that, during the winter before last, their Engineer 
was making gas and sending it out as fast as he could, with nothing in 
the holders at all; and this was not the position that a Company like 
theirs should be in. As would be seen from the report, the Directors 
had decided to reduce the price of gas in Croydon from 2s. 1od. to 
2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet from the Midsummer quarter. They had 
not done this without due consideration. As he had said, they hada 
balance of £7668 to carry forward, and the coal market looked more 
settled than it had done for some time past ; and, besides, the Directors 
felt justified in making the reduction for two other reasons: First, they 
believed the shareholders were satisfied with the dividend they were 
receiving ; and, secondly, they thought they ought to reduce the price 
as much as they could, in order to show a common front to the electric 
light. There was not the slightest doubt that the lower the rate at 
which they could sell gas, the longer would be delayed the introduction 
of the electric light into Croydon. Turning to the affairs of the Car- 
shalton Company, he said that the accounts showed an increase in the 
sale of gas; and he added that since the accounts had been made up, 
they had had very favourable reports from their Engineer as to’the 
increased consumption already in the district. They had brought the 
price down from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; and consequently they expected 
there would be a considerable increase in the consumption, and they 
were not disappointed. Referring with great regret to the retirement 
from the Board of Mr. William Hyslop, the Chairman stated that that 
gentleman had been one of the Directors since the formation of the 
Company in 1847; and he had rendered signal service for nearly 
50 years. At the previous meeting, Mr. Hyslop took the opportunity 
of saying that he felt the time had arrived when he must retire; and it 
was with the greatest regret that, shortly afterwards, the Board received 
his resignation, and they did all in their power to get him to remain. 
At the last meeting, too, Mr. Hyslop expressed his opinion that they 
ought to havea gas engineer on the Board; and the name he mentioned 
was that of a gentleman who was well known and much respected in the 
gas world. Mr. Hyslop’s recommendation was duly considered by the 
Directors ; and they ultimately elected Mr. Corbet Woodall to fill the 
vacancy. Already they had received from him some valuable sugges- 
tions, which he (the Chairman) believed would lead to the benefit of 
the Company. There was one other matter to which he wished to 
refer. As new certificates must be issued to the shareholders, the 
Directors thought this would be a convenient opportunity of convert- 
ing the seven classes of shares into three classes of stock, according to 
their respective statutory rights. To the shareholders this change 
would make no difference ; but it would greatly facilitate the work in 
the office. He concluded by moving the adoption of the Croydon Com- 
pany’s report and accounts. 

Mr. ALLAN J. LAMBERT seconded the motion. 

Mr. HovENDEN and Mr. HILv expressed the opinion that it would 
have been more courteous for the Board to have submitted the question 
of the election of a new Director to the shareholders before appointing 
Mr. Woodall; and the first-named gentleman inquired whether, before 
his election, he was a registered proprietor of stock sufficient to qualify 
him for a seat. 

The CHairRMAN replied that he was; and, in answer to another 
inquiry, he stated that the Directors would, after the conversion of 
the shares into stock, consider the question of applying for a Stock 
Exchange quotation. 

The motion was carried; and dividends for the half year were 
afterwards declared at the rates per annum of 14 per cent. on the 
capital of £51,600, and 11 per cent. on the capital of £152,500, less 
income-tax. 

Mr. G. J. B. Jackson, the late Chairman of the Carshalton Gas 
Company, in moving the adoption of the half-year’s accounts of that 
concern, pointed out that the profit on revenue account amounted to 
£1425, or rather more than sufficient to pay the dividend recom- 
mended—viz., at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum. This would 
absorb £1350, and leave a balance of £75. He thought that a great 
matter for congratulation was the fact that the Carshalton consumers 
were now obtaining gas at 1s. per 1000 cubic feet less than they were 
before the amalgamation. 

Mr. S. SPENCER seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A dividend on the Carshalton capital at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum (less income-tax) having been declared, 

Resolutions were passed, re-electing the Directors who retired pur- 
suant to the new Act—viz., Mr. A. J. Lambert, Dr. T. R. Adams, and 
Mr. G. J. B. Jackson. 

On the proposition of Mr. Martin Taytor, seconded by Mr. 
CuapmMaNn, the remuneration of the Directors was fixed at £1450 per 
annum from the rst of July last; this sum to include £50 to be paid 
to the Chairman for the time being for additional services rendered 
in that capacity. 

The joint fees of the Auditors were subsequently fixed at 80 guineas 
per annum from July r. 

Mr. CorBET WooDALL next moved—“ That, in pursuance of section 9 
of the Croydon Gas Act, 1894, and section 61 of the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, the shares of the Company repre- 
senting the shares of the Croydon Company as existing prior to the 
amalgamation which have a standard dividend of 10 per cent. 
(namely, the first, second, and ‘‘A"’ 1871 capital shares) be and the 
same are hereby converted into a consolidated stock, with the same 








standard dividend, to be called the ‘A’ stock of the Company; and 
that the shares of the Company representing the shares of the Croydon 
Company as existing prior to the amalgamation which have a standard 
dividend of 7 per cent. (namely, the third, ‘‘B” 1876, and fourth 
capital shares) be and the same are hereby converted into a consoli- 
dated stock, with the same standard dividend, to be called the «B”" 
stock of the Company ; and that the shares of the Company represent- 
ing the shares of the Carshalton Gas Company as existing prior to the 
amalgamation, upon which the whole amount subscribed has been 
paid up, be and the same are hereby converted into a consolidated 
stock having a standard dividend of 7 per cent., to be called the «C" 
stock of the Company.”’ Mr. Woodall said he believed this resolution 
was proposed rather with the object of simplifying the accounts and 
the method of keeping the registers of the Company than for any 
effect it was likely to have upon the value of the property of the share- 
holders. He knew there was some difference of experience as to the 
result of converting shares into stock. In some cases, it had had the 
effect undoubtedly of increasing the value; but, in some others he 
happened to know of, it had had rather the contrary effect. This was 
one of the changes which was inevitable as the result of the growth of 
the Company. Having now seven classes of shares, the difficulty of 
dealing with transfers had become very great; and a consolidation of 
this sort was without doubt called for. Before moving this resolution, 
he felt under an obligation to say a word or two of a personal character. 
The Chairman had referred to the fact that he had had something to 
do with advising the Croydon Corporation with regard to the opposition 
to the Bill of the Company. That was quite true; but he felt it was 
necessary to say that, at the time he was invited by the Corporation 
to aid them inthis matter, no suggestion had been made to him to 
accept a seat on the Board of the Company. It would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the action of the Corporation was inimical to the 
interests of the Company. The Corporation had only fulfilled their 
duty in watching over the interests of the gas consumers ; and as far 
as he had had an opportunity of observing on previous occasions, not 
one particle of ill-will or desire to injure the property of the Company 
influenced them in the action they took. 

Mr. J. SLATER seconded the motion. 

Mr. B. GREEN remarked that he thought the Directors were doing a 
wise thing in taking the step proposed in the resolution. He happened 
to have had some experience with a company in this matter ; and they 
found that it facilitated the business of transfer very greatly, and did 
not result in any depreciation of the stock. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Two other resolutions were also unanimously passed—the first, 
agreeing that all transfers of consolidated stock should be in sums of 
£5 and multiples thereof; and the second, authorizing the borrowing 
on mortgage of £12,500, which, by section 40 of the Carshalton Gas 
Act, 1887, that Company were empowered to borrow, such power being 
now vested in the Croydon Company. 

The services of the Chairman and Directors and the officials were 
next acknowledged ; special reference being made to the arduous duties 
which had devolved upon them all in connection with the amalgama- 
tion, and to the additional work which had fallen to the lot of the 
Engineer in carrying out the important extensions at the works. 


~~ 
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TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Saturday week at the Offices, Willoughby Lane, Tottenham—Mr, 
GEORGE GRIPPER in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Randall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The CuairMAN submitted the report and accounts for the half year 
ending June 30 last. Before, however, formally moving their adoption, 
he said that, in accordance with the wishes expressed by the pro- 
prietors at the last meeting, a letter was written to their late Director 
(Mr. J. Malcolm), thanking him for the faithful services he had 
rendered the Company during his long term of office; and, on his 
decease (which occurred shortly after), his Executor wrote to the 
effect that Mr. Malcolm had been highly gratified with the kindly 
feeling shown him by the proprietors. Proceeding, the Chairman said 
the report showed that the Company were in a much better position 
than they had been for some time, both as to the quantity of the gas 
soldand the returns. They found that the consumption of gas was 
6°32 per cent. in excess of the quantity in the corresponding period of 
1893. This was avery satisfactory growth, because, in the June half 
of last year, they had a decrease of some 2 per cent. The number of 
consumers had also largely increased ; and the good result in the sale 
of gas was to a considerable extent due to the prepayment meters 
which they started fixing about eight months since. They had now 
about 600 of these meters in use; and it was found that they were 
very popular. The total number of meters in the district was 
6003 (of which 5403 were ordinary, and 600 prepayment ones)—the net 
increase in the half year being 655. The cooking-stoves on hire 
had also increased considerably ; the number now being 735, which 
was an addition of 172. On coke and the other residuals, there 
had been a marked improvement. From coke, they had obtain 
£1032 more than in the corresponding period of last year. From 
sulphate of ammonia, £202 more was received ; and he was very gla 
to see that the price continued to rise a little. Breeze returned £42 
more; and tar, £68. They had therefore obtained about £1400 extra 
from residuals, which was a grand increase, because, whether or not 
they realized an additional return from them, the cost of the — 
was the same. Another matter to which he wished to refer was tha 
they formerly had some bondholders who held terminable 4 per sin 
bonds, which became due at varying periods ; and the Directors felt = 
it would be an advantage to bring them all under one denomination, y 
converting them into 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock. pod 
therefore gave the holders of the bonds the option of converting t sea 
in April last ; and he was pleased to say they all availed — ¥ 
of it. The Directors had also decided, in order to pay for new wor . xd 
sell by auction in September, £6000 of 4 per cent. perpetual debentu 
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stock. They found that the value of this stock was increasing very 
considerably ; and so they had registered it at £119—19 per cent. 

remium. The new manufacturing plant and works were progressing 
satisfactorily. This plant, as was stated at the last meeting, was neces- 
sary for the increase of the business. The Directors had also con- 
sidered very carefully the question as to the utilization of water gas; 
and they came to the conclusion that it was the best and cheapest thing 
they could adopt, and so plant was now being erected. It would have 
required four times more outlay of capital to put up anew retort-house ; 
and the carburetted water gas would do away with the use of cannel, 
the price of which had been increasing to an immense extent. As to the 
profit and loss account, that was in a very satisfactory position. With 
the £67 brought forward, they had an amount available for division of 
£7321; and, after paying the dividends proposed, £479 would remain 
to be carried forward. The Directors hoped that this was the begin- 
ning of the building up of that balance which they had some years 
ago, and which had been gradually brought down. Hethen moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. HA. said that it was very gratifying to hear the Chair- 
man’s remark regarding the premium on the debenture stock; but he 
thought it would have been a fairer course to have allotted the stock 
among the proprietors. He knew it could not be done this time; but 
perhaps the Directors would do so on a future occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the Board were bound to put the 
stock up to public competition. 

Mr. CoRBET WOODALL, in seconding the motion, said he believed 
this was the first time since 1887 that, in the half year ending June, 
the Company had earned the dividend paid. They might therefore 
regard this as a special and extraordinary occasion, upon which they 
might congratulate each other. The Chairman had stated that the 
Directors were now engaged in the building of additional producing 
plant. As the proprietors were perhaps aware, the manufacturing 
plant of a gas company was occupied to its full extent for a compara- 
tively short time of the year—about three weeks it might be just in 
the midst of winter. At that time, in their own case, they were prac- 
tically using every retort on the premises, so that the expenditure of 
capital had not been entered upon with undue haste. Clearly, inas- 
much as the use of the whole plant was only required for this short 
time, it was very desirable that the provision for that time should be 
made at as cheap a rate as possible; and they were able, by means of 
carburetted water gas, to erect apparatus that would give them all 
they needed during that short period at a much less cost than would be 
required for building a retort house and settings in the ordinary way. 
This plant, too, was available for use at three or four hours’ notice in 
case of fog or other cause; whereas the coal retorts needed about 
four days to bring them into satisfactory operation. On these grounds, 
as well as the fact that carburetted water gas was more economical 
than the method hitherto followed of enriching the gas by cannel, it 
was obviously to the interest of the Company that this system should 
be adopted. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir H. CARTWRIGHT proposed the declaration of dividends at the 
rates per annum of 114 per cent. on the ‘A’ stock and 83 per cent. 
on the ‘“*B” and ‘“*C'"’ stocks, less income-tax; and, in doing so, he 
congratulated the proprietors upon having earned the amount required 
for this purpose during the half year. Since the end of June, they 
had, he said, evidence that the consumption of gas was continuing to 
increase; and this gave them good hope for the future—indeed, he 
thought they might fairly anticipate that not only would the present 
dividends be maintained, but that they might by-and-bye, under the 
operation of the sliding-scale, be improved. Whenit was remembered 
how disappointing the last few years had been in the case of other 
classes of industrial undertakings, he thought they might congratulate 
themselves on the position they occupied. Especially to those who 
had held their shares from the beginning, irrespective of all the com- 
plications and disasters that had been predicted with regard to gas- 
works, there must be great satisfaction in realizing these returns. 

Mr. J. WarREN seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Resolutions were then passed re-electing the retiring Directors (Mr. 
J. Warren and Sir H. Cartwright) and Auditor (Mr. G. T. Watson). 

The Directors having been thanked for the attention they bestowed 
upon the business, 

The CuairMAN responded ; and, in doing so, he observed that they 
had now an odd 2d. in the price of gas (3s. 2d.) which the Directors 
would like to see vanish. Their feeling, however, was that, before 
they reduced the price, they ought, if possible, to build up a reserve 
again, in order to maintain the dividends at the uniform rates of 11} 
and 84 per cent. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Secretary and the Engineer 
(Mr. W. HH. H. Broadberry) and their respective staffs, and both gentle- 
Men replied. The latter made the interesting announcement that 
since the end of the half year the number of prepayment meters fixed 
had mounted up to above goo; and he contrasted the freedom from 
accident of working people who adopted this convenient means of 
obtaining light and the danger to which those who used oil-lamps were 
ever exposed. 
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PROVINCIAL GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 


From the reports and accounts which came to hand last week, we 
have extracted the information contained in the following paragraphs. 


; Gas Companies. 
c Addressing the shareholders at the meeting of the Derby Gas 
Ompany last Wednesday, Mr. H. Swingler, D.L., J.P., said his state- 
Ment was a sort of interim report ; copies of the accounts not being 
‘sued, as they preferred to wait until the end of the financial 
year. But at the same time, he was delighted to say that the half 
yar's accounts had turned out very satisfactorily—a fact which he 
en sure the shareholders would be pleased to hear. At the time of the 
aDpen u8: they were in the midst of the coal strike; but they now 
ea under different circumstances, although they had in the 
fantime placed themselves in such a position as to be able to meet 





any similar emergency that might arise, and had laid in a stock of 
coal amounting to 12,0000r 15,000 tons. With regard to the supply 
of gas, he was pleased to say the revenue kept up, although the quan- 
tity consumed had rather diminished ; but this was accounted for to a 
very great extent by the weather in the latter part of the half year, 
and by trade generally being so bad. In addition to this depression, 
they had another charge constantly pressing upon them, and that was 
the increase of rates, which every half year he had to lament. In accord- 
ance with the promise made by the Directors, the price of gas, which 
was raised during the coal dispute, had been reduced toits usual figure. 
There was another item in their business which had given them satis- 
faction. That was the system of letting out gas cooking-stoves on hire ; 
and he was pleased to say that this branch of their business was 
increasing every month. They had now 300 cookers fixed in different 
parts of the town, besides a large number of fires. With reference to 
the capital account, they hadexpended £1800 during the past six months. 
The sale of gas had increased by £224; and residuals had made the 
marked advance of {110:. On the manufacturing side they had made 
less gas, and had naturally consumed less coal ; and they were able to 
show a decrease on this sidein wages, purifying materials, &c., of £1876. 
They did not, however, do this at the expense of the concern; the 
amount they had spent during the six months on repairs and mainten- 
ance having amounted to £2309, against £2131 in the June half of last 
year. With regard to rates and taxes, the increase had been £287; the 
total amount paid being £1599, as compared with £1312. Taking it 
altogether, he thought the shareholders would agree with him that their 
position was very satisfactory indeed. 

Reporting upon the affairs of the Douglas Gas Company at the 
meeting of shareholders on Monday last week, the Directors stated 
that the profits showed an improvement ; the returns from residuals 
having been especially gratifying. Including the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous half year, there was available £3897, out of 
which would be paid a dividend of £1 7s. 6d. per share. Referring to 
the death of Mr. William Smith, who was for thirty years Manager, 
the Directors stated that they had appointed the present Secretary 
(Mr. C. Kay) to fill the two positions. The report was adopted. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Eastbourne Gas Company yester- 
day week, it was reported by the Directors that there was a net profit 
for the six months of £6760, which, added to £7824 brought forward 
and £94 received from the bankers for interest, gave a total sum of 
£14,678, of which, having regard to the sliding-scale prescribed by the 
Company’s Act, and the price of gas charged during the half year, the 
sum of £5605 was available for dividend ; leaving a balance of £9073 
to be carried forward to the next accounts.- The Directors therefore 
recommended that a dividend for the half year be declared at the rate 
of 13 per cent. per annum on the £20,000 original capital and on the 
£12,490 (the amount raised on ‘‘C” shares), and at the rate of 10 per 
cent. on the £65,000 paid-up capital raised on ‘‘B” shares. The 
Chairman (Dr. G. A. Jeffery), in moving the adoption of the report, 
said the profit represented an increase of £1692 upon that for the cor- 
responding half year. This was accounted for by the larger sale of coke 
and residuals, the increase in rents, and the saving in law expenses. 
There had also been a greater consumption of gas to the amount of 
4,285,000 cubic feet, which was a little more than 4 per cent. The 
coal used was 9840 tons, as against 9409 tons in the corresponding 
period. After pointing to the gradual reduction in the leakage from 
4°5 per cent. in 1890 to 2°8 per cent. this year, he mentioned that there 
had been a saving on coal of 1s. per ton; the price being 16s. 6d., as 
against 17s. 6d. Thecoke had also fetched a higher figure—the return 
being 7s. 1ofd., as against 6s. 74d.; and there was a small increase in 
the receipts for tar. With respect to sulphate of ammonia, there had 
been a better price and an improved output. The sale of gas for the 
whole year was 202,780,000 cubic feet ; and the Directors proposed to 
reduce the price 2d. per 1000 feet, as from July last. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 

The annual meeting of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company was 
held last Thursday ; and, in the course of his remarks, the Chairman 
(Mr. W. H. Fisher, congratulated the shareholders upon the success 
of the year’s operations. There had, he said, been a material advance 
in the consumption of both gas and water; and, but for the increase 
in working expenses, the balance would have been larger. Rates and 
taxes had also increased by £400 since last year; but the receipts for 
residuals, especially sulphate of ammonia, had been highly satisfactory. 
The sale of gas had been very good; but the expenses caused by last 
year’s drought had proved prejudicial to the water revenue. The 
extension of the works at Hurworth Burn was making favourable 
progress ; and the boreholes for water at West Hartlepool had proved 
quite equal to expectation. He concluded by moving the adoption of 
the report, and the payment of a dividend for the past half year at 
the rate of 74 per cent. per annum on the “A” and ‘‘ B”’ shares, and 
7 per cent. on the ‘‘C"’ and ‘‘ D”’ shares, in all cases clear of income- 
tax ; leaving £230 to be carried forward, after replacing £958 deducted 
from profit and loss account last year. The motion was adopted. 

The Directors of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company will 
have the pleasing duty, on Thursday next, of presenting a satisfactory 
report on the working of the undertaking in the six months ending 
June 30 last. There is a profit balance of £8510, which, with the 
amount brought forward, will make the substantial sum of £36,533 to 
be dealt with by the shareholders. Out of this it is proposed to pay 
dividends at the rates of 12 and g per cent. per annum, and to carry 
forward the balance. The accounts accompanying the report show 
that the sale of gas produced £27,818 ; the rental of meters and stoves, 
£1209; and the sale of residuals, £8184—the total revenue being 
£37,328. The manufacture of gas entailed an expenditure of £24,465 
(coals figuring for £13,295, and the duty thereon paid to the Urban 
Sanitary Authority amounting to £1965) ; the cost of distribution was 
£1394; Management expenses came to £1126; and the total outlay 
was £28,817—leaving £8511 to go to the profit and loss account. 
With regard to the working, which is under the supervision of Mr. C. 
E. Botley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Company’s Engineer and Manager, 
16,274 tons of coal and 238 tons of cannel were carbonized or used in 
the six months reported upon ; the make of gas being 168,821,000 cubic 
feet, of which 161,377,800 cubic feet were sold. The quantities of 
residuals produced are estimated as follows: Coke, 10,165 tons; 
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breeze, 857 tons; tar, 151,024 gallons; ammoniacal liquor, 345,849 
gallons. These were disposed of thus: Coke used in manufacture, 
1966 tons; coke sold, 8342 tons; breeze sold, 860 tons; tar sold, 
161,024 gallons ; ammoniacal liquor sold, 300,849 gallons. In the past 
half year, the expenditure on capital account (which amounted to 
£212,114 on Dec. 31 last) was increased by £3363, of which £2453 was 
for new buildings and plant, and £283 for new meters. This outlay 
raised the total expenditure to £215,477, which is £3124 in excess of 
the amount of capital called up, with the premiums thereon. The 
Company, however, have £54,117 of share, and £13,529 of loan capital 
still available for the purposes of the undertaking. Arrangements 
have been made for the reconstruction, during this and next year, of 
one of the gasholders. Prepayment meters have been introduced 
experimentally, and with gratifying success; showing that there is a 
considerable demand for gas among small consumers. 

At the annual general meeting of the Heckmondwike Gas Company 
on the 24th ult., the Directors submitted the accounts for the half 
year ending June 30 last, which showed a profit of £1252. Adding 
the balance brought forward (£2997), there was produced a sum of 
£4249; but as £1174 had been used for paying the interim dividend 
in March, there was left a balance of £3074 available for distribution. 
This allowed of the full statutory dividends being paid, with a balance 
of £1260 to go forward. The amount in the reserve fund was £6300. 
In their report, the Directors recorded a gradual increase in the con- 
sumption of gas for cooking purposes, stimulated by the exhibition of 
gas appliances held in April last. In conjunction with the Manager 
(Mr. A. F. Goodson), they have been giving special attention to the 
reduction of the leakage; and, with this object, they have expended a 
considerable amount in improving the distribution plant. The accounts 
submitted to the proprietors included an interesting statement showing 
the working results for the past and the preceding twelve months. 
The figures reflect much credit upon the Manager, inasmuch as the 
same quantity of gas was made last year as in 1892-3—83,695,100 cubic 
feet in the former, and 83,715,300 cubic feet in the latter year—with 
1035 tons less coal; while of the total production about 2 million 
cubic feet more, in round numbers, were sold. The effect of the attention 
bestowed on the mains is apparent in the reduction of the percentage 
of leakage from 21°52 to 18°83. In regard to the residuals, the quantity 
of tar produced last year was 39 tons in excess of that for the year 
1892-3—the yield per ton of coal being increased from 9 to 11°13 
gallons; and though the bulk of coke made was necessarily less, the 
amount saleable was 84 cwt., as compared with 73 cwt. 

The Directors of the Keswick Gas Company will to-day present to 
the proprietors a report on the working of the undertaking for the year 
ending June 30 last. The accounts accompanying it show that the 
revenue in this period amounted to £2793; the expenditure, to £1817 
—leaving a balance of £976. The sum available for distribution is 
£1472; andthe Directors will propose a dividend at the rate of 84 per 
cent. fond annum on the original capital, and of £5 19s. per cent. upon 
the additional capital. This will absorb £825, and leave £647 to go 
forward. 

The affairs of the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company are ina 
very prosperous condition; for, according to the statement of the 
Chairman (Mr. Philip Jones) at the recent meeting of the shareholders, 
the half year ending June was the most successful the Company have 
ever experienced, in token of which the Directors have resolved to 
reduce the price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet as from July r— 
making the present price 2s. 11d., which is lower than any rate in the 
district around. Further than this, they will make no charge in future 
for laying the service main into the houses of new customers. Hitherto 
they have laid the service from the main to the boundary of the 
property on which gas is to be introduced ; the owner or tenant bear- 
ing the rest of the cost. Now the pipe will be taken right into a house 
and fixed up as far as the meter by the Company ; thus effecting a sub- 
stantial saving to consumers. The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. B. Marsh) 
stated that there are now 700 cooking-stoves out on hire. He also 
mentioned that the Directors had wished to drop the price to 2s. rod. ; 
but they had to keep in view the possibility of more trouble in the 
coal trade, which might mean a greater outlay than was now incurred. 
The report having been adopted, votes of thanks were passed to the 
Directors and chief officers. The Engineer (Mr. H. F. Packham), in 
the course of his reply, offered a few observations, chiefly upon the 
vast improvement effected by the invention of the incandescent gas- 
light, though he admitted that it was against the interests of the 
Company to push it, because of the saving effected in consumption. 
For all this, he strongly urged its introduction wherever practicable, 
and predicted that, as the working of the patent became further 
developed, the advantages of the method employed would be more 
recognized, and that gas need not fear competition with electric light 
as an illuminant. 

The half-yearly accounts of the Milnrow Gas Company show a dis- 
posable balance of £621; and the Directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 8 per cent., free of income-tax. The sum of £1740 
was received for gas; and the residual products realized £340. The 
balance of profit was £687. The reserve fund stands at £800. 

The annual meeting of the Morecambe Gas Company was held last 
Friday, when the shareholders were informed that the past year had 
been one of considerable anxiety to the Directors. The coal strike 
(after deducting the increase in the selling price of coke) resulted in 
a net loss of nearly £400, in addition to which, in consequence of the 
depressed season at Morecambe, the consumption of gas had not been 
so large asin the preceding year. On the other hand, the amount 
realized from the sale of residuals had, during the past few months, 
almost recouped any loss arising from the above causes. The profit 
on the working of the year, after paying interest on preference stock 
and mortgages, amounted to £1851; making, with the balance of 

257 brought forward, a sum of £2108 available for dividend. An 
interim dividend of 5 percent. waspaid in March ; and with the further 
dividend of 5 per cent. declared on Friday, £2000 will be absorbed. 
The Directors also made the gratifying announcement that more 
favourable contracts have been entered into for the supply of coal ; and 
they have resolved to reduce the price of gas supplied for private 
lighting by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from the beginning of October. 
During the year a new gasholder was completed, at a total cost of £6100 ; 








and it is believed that this will afford sufficient storeage accommodation 
for a considerable time. 

The amount divisible among the shareholders of the Normanton 
Gas Company as the result of the working of the past half year is 
£961, from which a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. is to be paid, 
and £160 transferred to the reserve fund. The make of gas in the 
six months was 13,798,000 cubic feet; being an increase of 355,000 
feet. The leakage was 12 per cent., arising largely from the breakages 
of mains by the settling of the roads. ; 

At the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders in the Portsea Island 
Gas Company, which was held on the 25th ult., the chair was filled by 
Alderman Sir W. D. King, D.L., J.P., the Chairman (Alderman 12 
Baker, M.P., J.P.) being unavoidably absent. The accounts presented 
showed that the income for the half year ending June 30 was £51,456, 
of which £12,769 had been carried to the profit and loss account. 
The Directors recommended the payment of dividends at the rates of 
13 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘ A"' and ‘‘B” shares, 12 per cent. per 
annum on the ‘*C” shares, and 5 per cent. per annum on the stock, 
less income-tax. The Directors also recommended that the usual 
donation of coke, to the value of £60, should be distributed among the 
poor of the borough during the ensuing winter. The report was 
unanimously adopted ; it being explained that the consumption of gas 
in the half year had increased by 7 per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1893. 

Notwithstanding the general depression of trade, the Directors of 
the Sunderland Gas Company are able to report that the make of gas 
during the year ending June 30 last has increased by 3°93 per cent., 
principally arising from the extended use of gas for engine, cooking, 
and heating purposes. The total revenue for the twelve months has 
been £80,990, and the expenditure £61,158; showing a balance of 
£109,832. The profit of the past year has been augmented in conse- 
quence of the favourable contracts for coal over that period. The 
Directors have had, however, to renew the coal contracts at a substan- 
tial advance; but, as residuals are in active demand at fair prices, the 
future prospects of the Company are still of an encouraging character. 
Regarding the works, satisfactory progress is being made with the new 
retort-house and gasholder at Hendon, both of which will be com- 
pleted and ready for work before the winter of 1895. In order to meet 
the payments to the contractors which may become due this year, 
notice has been given by the Directors of their intention to sell by 
auction 1000 £5 shares; being part of the additional capital authorized 
to be issued by the Company’s Act of 1857, the maximum dividend on 
which is limited to 84 per cent. An interim dividend was paid in 
March last ; and the Directors now recommend a like dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the original stock and 4} per cent. on the additional capital 
stock. Before closing their report, the Directors mention that, by 
the lamented deaths of Mr. E. C. Robson and Mr. J. S. Wilson, two 
vacancies in the Directorate were created, which have been filled up 
by the election of Mr. J. B. Simpson and Mr. T. C. M‘Kenzie. 

The report and accounts to be presented at the half-yearly general 
meeting of the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company were noticed in 
the JouRNAL for the 14th ult. It now only remains to say that, in 
moving their adoption on that occasion, the Chairman (Mr. R. Thomas) 
referred to the difficulty the Company had experienced in consequence 
of the strike in the coal trade; and he expressed the obligation they 
were under to the coal merchants in the town for helping them out of 
their trouble, and enabling them to maintain the lighting of the place. 
The merchants knew very well that the Directors only applied to 
them in their extremity; and yet they cordially let them have all the 
supplies in their power. In spite of these adverse circumstances, the 
Directors were able to offer the shareholders the usual statutory 
dividend. Though the Company did not go forward by “ leaps and 
bounds," the consumption was steadily increasing. They were now 
getting nearly to the end of their tether, and the shareholders should 
know it, as they would have to remodel their works, having almost 
outgrown their capabilities of supply. When they were bound to 
commence this, the alteration would be a large one; as the more 
effective the works were made, the cheaper and better it would be for 
the consumers. The Directors, however, hoped to tide over this 
undertaking for a short time longer, and not go to Parliament this 
year; but later on it would be almost an imperative necessity to 
apply for enlarged powers and increased capital. The Directors were 
managing the concern as carefully as possible; and there had been no 
increase in the capital for the last 13 years—not a single pound having 
been added. The motion was carried unanimously. In acknowledging 
a vote of thanks to the Directors, Mr. Robens remarked that, while 
they were pleased to know that the shareholders and the inhabitants 
were satisfied at the way in which the Company had discharged their 
obligations, the proprietors owed a deep debt of gratitude to their 
energetic Secretary and Manager (Mr. J. Lowe). If they were in astate 
of prosperity, he could assure them that it was largely owing to the 
management of the concern under his able supervision. Not only Mr. 
Lowe but everyone working under him did all they possibly could . 
the way of active and honourable service ; and in proposing a vote © 
thanks to them, he was sure he was only doing that which would meet 
with cordial approbation. The motion was carried by ———S 
Mr. Lowe assured the proprietors that he was obliged for their kin As 
expression, which, he said, was not lost either on himself or on the 
other officials of the Company. last 

The shareholders of the Wolverhampton Gas Company met /as! 
Tuesday, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. W. Owen. The caer gui 
report for the half year showed that the net amount of _ 
£8012; and it was recommended that the payment of divider. 7 
at the rate of 3 per cent. on the preference stock, 5 per cent. - vl 
consolidated stock, and 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock—the ba _~ , 
to becarried to the reserve fund. ‘The Chairman, in moving the 4 a 
tion of the report, remarked that the balance-sheet was much be veel 
than the Directors had anticipated it would be on account of 7 
strike. They were anxious to effect a reduction in the price © ee 
and hoped shortly they would be able to let the consumers =. pe 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, instead of 2s. 7d. as at present. T eae 
contracts for the ensuing year were at slightly increased prices half 
last year ; but they might be considered satisfactory. During wae wn 
year, contracts had been entered into for a new tank and gas : 
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and considerable progress had been made in their construction. The 
report having been adopted, and the dividends declared, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Directors and officers. The Engineer (Mr. 
John Annan), in acknowledging the compliment, said that they had an 
enemy in the field in the electric light, which would soon be in active 
operation; but he did not consider it a very great rival. He had no 
doubt that, aided by the improvements which were being effected at 
the works, the Company would be able to hold their own. 


Water Companies. 

The receipts of the Lewes Water Company for the year ending 
“ae 24 last amounted to £3284; while the expenses came to £1213— 
eaving as profit £2071. ‘The interim dividend paid in February last 
required £1035; so that, at last Tuesday’s meeting, the shareholders 
had £1036 for disposal. Dividends of 5, 34, and 2% per cent. were 
declared on the various classes of capital for the past six months; 
making 10, 7, and 5 per cent. respectively forthe year. The estimated 
quantity of water pumped in the twelvemonth was 113,205,000 gallons, 
giving an estimated daily average per head of 28 gallons. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Maidstone Water Company 
was held on the 22nd ult., under the presidency of Alderman Charles 
Ellis, J.P. The report presented stated that the water-rents in the 
past half year amounted to £4562; and that the accounts showed a 
profit of £2055 available for dividend—making £5554 to the credit of 
the profit and loss account. A dividend of £4 12s. 6d. per cent., free 
of income-tax, on the 1o per cent. shares, and one of £3 5s. per cent. 
on the 7 per cent. ordinary shares, was declared for the half year ; 
these payments being calculated to absorb £2075, and making the 
dividend on the 1o per cent. shares £9 9s. 2d. per cent., and on the 
7 per cent. shares £6 12s. 6d. per cent. for the year. The Chairman 
said the concern was in a very satisfactory condition. The high 
quality of the water was maintained; the machinery was in good 
order; and the register showed the waste to be as limited as in any 
town in England. 

The half-yearly meeting of the North-East Warwickshire Water 
Company was held last Tuesday. The Directors’ report was to the 
effect that the number of houses connected with the mains showed 
an increase of 105 in the six months; that the revenue from water- 
rates had increased from £726 to £997; and that the deepening of the 
new well at Stockingford was being proceeded with. The Engineer’s 
report stated that 1779 houses were now connected, and that the 
revenue from house property was £1542 per annum, and that from 
meter supplies £462. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman (Captain H. Townshend) intimated that he was anxious that 
the undertaking should belong to the town of Nuneaton. The report 
was adopted. 

The revenue of the Sevenoaks Water Company for the last half 
year shows a falling off as compared with the corresponding period of 
1893, arising partly from a reduction in special cases of the meter- 
rates, but mainly from a smaller quantity of water used by meter 
consumers. The balance at the credit of profit and loss is £1034 
and out of this a dividend has been declared at the rate of 8 per cent.; 
per annum on the consolidated stock, and £5 12s. per cent. perannum 
on the share capital, free of income-tax. The payment of this will 
absorb £1018. With regard to the works, the Directors—having had 
for some time under consideration a scheme whereby the cost of 
pumping might be reduced, and at the same time provision be made 
for the future wants of a large and growing district—have decided to 
sink a new well, from which, when completed, beneficial results are 
anticipated. 

At the meeting of the South Essex Water Company on the 25th ult., 
the Chairman (Mr. J. C. Amos), in moving the adoption of the report, 
stated that the net profit for the half year ending June 30 last 
amounted to £5321. This increased income was due to the reduction 
of interest and the reduced amount of working expenses. The concern 
was in a more satisfactory condition than it had been for a consider- 
able time. Not many years ago, they had a difficulty in making both 
ends meet ; but now they had a property which gave them a net profit 
of £10,000 a year. The second section of the reservoir at Aveley had 

een commenced, and was in a forward state; and the laying of a 
direct main from the Hog Hill reservoir to Ilford had been nearly com- 
pleted, to meet the future requirements of that portion of the district. 
The result of the half-year’s working enabled the Board to recommend 
a dividend of 5 per cent. upon the preference stock for the half year, 
43 per cent. upon the 1861 ordinary stock, and £2 19s. 6d. upon the 
1882 ordinary stock; leaving £4311 to be carried forward. The 
Motion was agreed to. 

The half-yearly meeting of the South Hants Water Company was 
held last Friday week. It appeared from the report that the revenue 
Continued to improve; the divisible profit for the six months being 
(approximately) £2632. The rent-roll had increased by the sum of 

397. The Directors proposed an interim dividend for the past six 
Months at the rates per annum of 5 per cent. on the old ordinary 
Shares, and 34 per cent. on the new ordinary shares. It was 
announced that the Bill promoted in Parliament by the Company this 
session for extending the limits of the supply, for providing additional 
Capital, and for other purposes, received the Royal Assent on July 3. A 
Contract, it was also stated, had been entered into for the construction 
ofa new reservoir at Timsbury on a high level, to supply water by gravi- 
tation, and the work was now in progress. The report was adopted. 

In submitting for adoption the half-yearly report and balance-sheet 
at the meeting of the South Staffordshire Water Company last Thurs- 
day (see ante, Pp. 340), the Chairman (Mr. Frank James) remarked that 
the progress of the concern was evinced on all sides of the accounts, 
whether they looked at them from the point of view of capital expen- 
diture, or that of the increase of revenue. The number of houses to 
which supplies had been laid on during the half year was 1838, as 
against 1321 in the corresponding period of 1893. They reckoned a 

©w years ago that the entire population of their parliamentary area 
_ Something like half a million. If they multiplied the number of 
— they were now supplying by five, they found they were pro- 
tricte water for considerably over 400,000 people; many of the dis- 

“ 8 being served to the extent of about go per cent. of the houses. 

© water-rates had increased from £40,186 in the corresponding 





period of 1893 to £41,378 last half year. They had a balance of 
£19,196 to deal with; and the Directors proposed that a dividend at 
the rate of 54 per cent. should be declared, which would enable them 
to carry forward £3345, as against £3084 last half year. The capital 
account showed a gross outlay of £11,905, after deducting £490 
received as premiums on debenture stock during the six months. 
Very nearly £5000 had been paid in additional mains; something like 
10? miles having recently been laid. He would like to call attention 
to the item for rates. Inthe course of the half year, £3391 had been 
paid under this head, as against £2768 in the preceding six months, 
and £3213 in the corresponding period of 1893. He looked forward 
with some little anxiety to the constant increase of rates. If they had 
been leaping up while local authorities had been receiving so much 
money in aid of the rates, he wanted to know what the result would 
be when district and parish councils came into operation. Would they 
not be heavier still ? The motion was passed. 

The half-yearly meeting of the West Surrey Water Company was 
held at the chief office, No. 38, Parliament Street, Westminster, last 
Thursday—Mr. A. Telford Simpson, M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. The 
Directors, in their report, stated that the income for the half year end- 
ing June 30 last amounted to £3244, and the expenditure (including £100 
charged on account of law costs to £1465. A length of 672 yards of 
cast-iron pipes was laid for the extension of the service-mains, and 
135 new supplies were connected—representing a future rental of about 
£210 perannum. The Engineerand Manager(Mr. J. K. Hill) reported 
that the Company’s works and plant were in good order. In the action 
brought against the Chertsey Guardians, to restrain them from con- 
structing works and supplying water for the purpose of flushing sewers, 
andso infringing the rights of the Company, judgment was given in 
favour of the defendants (see ante, p. 147). "The Thames Conservancy 
deposited a Bill last November for increasing the annual payment for 
water drawn from the Thames. A petition was lodged by the Com- 
pany against the Bill; and the proposed extra charge of {100 per 
annum was withdrawn. Theamount available for division was £1889, 
which the Directors recommended should be applied in the pay- 
ment of dividends at the rates per annum of 5 and 6 per cent. upon 
the preference shares, amounting to £536; and to the payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 44 per cent. perannum upon the ordi- 
nary shares, amounting to £1046—leaving a balance of £307 to be 
carried forward. The report was adopted; and the dividends recom- 
mended were declared. A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chair- 
man and Directors, as well as to the Secretary (Mr. H. G. Thompson, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) and officers of the Company. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Woking Water Company was held 
last Tuesday, at the offices, 5 and 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
The report—which was noticed in our issue for the 21st ult.—was sub- 
mitted for adoption by the Chairman (Mr. C. Horsley). In the course 
of his remarks, he stated that there had been an increase in the 
expenditure on capital account; the total now being £82,825. The 
revenue for the six months amounted to £2940; and the expenses, to 
£1360. These figures indicated a satisfactory progress in the business 
of the Company. As to the increased expenditure of capital, it would 
be remembered that the Directors informed the shareholders at a 
previous meeting that they were about to lay out further money in 
providing new engines and a main. The balance of revenue carried 
to the profit and loss account was £1580; and the amount available 
for dividend was £1498. Out of this sum, the Directors recommended 
the payment of an interim dividend of 4 per cent., free of income-tax, 
which would absorb £1359, and leave £139 to be carried forward. 
The Engineers (Messrs. J. Quick and Son) reported that the works 
were in good order; but, of course, to keep them so, a certain amount 
of expenditure was required. The new engines which they had put 
in at the West Horsley station’ were now at work; and the 9-inch 
main connecting Horsley with the Clandon station was also completed. 
He didnot think they would have any more complaints as to shortness 
of water. The springs were very good and strong just now; and the 
Directors did not anticipate trouble in any way whatever for some 
years. Notwithstanding this, they intended to continue producing 
more water, if possible, by driving adits, so as to be prepared for any 
increased demands; and he might say that they were increasing very 
rapidly now. Astothe proposed dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, he thought that for these times this was a fair return on 
an investment, though it was not so good as the Board hoped to 
attain to. In seconding the motion, Mr. R. Hesketh Jones mentioned 
that the Directors a few weeks since visited the Company's works 
and found-them in a satisfactory condition. The motion was carried 
after a brief conversational discussion. 


_— 
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New Water-Works for Lucknow.—Water-works for the supply of 
Lucknow have lately been completed by Messrs. Martin and Co. 
According to the Lucknow Englishman, they are to supply 2 million 
gallons of filtered water, pumped from the River Goomti, for a 
population of 200,000, at an estimated requirement of to gallons per 
head per day. The total cost, in round figures, has been 15 lakhs of 
rupees. The cantonments of Lucknow have taken advantage of the 
municipal undertaking, and have added no less than 23 miles of pipes, 
through which water is distributed all over their district. The total 
cost of both projects has been upwards of 30 lakhs of rupees. The 
works were completed in the short period of 18 months. 


Extensions at the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water-Works.— 
At the last meeting of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board, 
the Chairman (Alderman Bulmer) submitted for adoption a proposal, 
suggested by the Engineer, by which it would be possible to draw off 
14 or 15 feet of the top water of the Blackton reservoir to supple- 
ment the supply at Hury. He stated that the Blackton reservoir was 
originally intended for compensating the river only ; but if the present 
project were carried out, they would be able to take water for supply 
purposes if the quantity in Hury fell short. In reply to a question, 
the members were informed that an extra supply of 200 million 
gallons of water would be available under the proposed scheme, which 
was to substitute another, at about half the cost. The motiom was 
agreed to. 
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THE NEW WATER-WORKS FOR MORLEY. 


The formal opening, of the new water-works for the borough of 
Morley, last Saturday week, was the occasion of great public rejoic- 
ing; and the ceremony of turning on the valve passing the new supply 
was witnessed, in the Queen’s Park, by a large concourse of people. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. R. B. Hopkins) made a statement regarding the 
new works. He said that they had been constructed under powers 
conferred upon the Corporation by the Morley Water Act, 1890. The 
scheme comprised the Withens Clough storeage reservoir, situated 
about 3} miles from Mytholmroyd ; two catch-water conduits, and an 
iron pipe aqueduct, through which the water was conveyed from the 
reservoir to Morley. The supplies of water were obtained from 
gathering-grounds 1200 acres in extent; and the sources were very 
favourable to an ample and reliable supply of water, and the delivery 
of the water at a level sufficiently high for all requirements. The 
minimum dry weather quantity was about 250,000 gallons per day ; 
the maximum during the wet seasons being very considerable. Com- 
pensation water was sent down the streams from the reservoir at the 
rate of 580,000 gallons per day. The water collected and impounded 
in the reservoir was soft and pure, and of special value for trade 
uses, as well as for domestic supply. The storeage reservoir and works 
occupied an area of 80 acres; the water area of the reservoir when 
full being 65 acres. The capacity of the reservoir was 330 million 
gallons; and the depth of water above the drawing-off culvert was 
60 feet. The greatest depth of water in the reservoir was 72 feet ; and 
the centre height of the embankment above the stream level was 
85 feet. The overflow level of the reservoir was 960 feet above Ord- 
nance datum ; and the level at which the water was drawn off for supply 
was 900 feet. ‘The aqueduct which conveyed the water from Withens 
Clough to Morley was 21 miles in length, and consisted of a line of 
15-inch iron pipes throughout. The sources of supply were selected, 
and the works designed, by Mr. Charles Gott, C.E., of Bradford. 
The ceremony of turning on water was performed by the Mayor (Mr. 
S. Stockdale). Presentations were then made by the Engineer and 
Contractors to the Mayor and Alderman Schofield, the Chairman of 
the Water Committee; these consisting of two splendid massive silver 
punch bowls, mounted on ebony plinths. Sports of various kinds were 
subsequently held ; and in the evening the Mayor and Corporation, 
with a few guests, dined together. 


saitities 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 

A fuller statement of the Aberdeen Corporation gas accounts has 
now been published. From this it appears that gas and meter rents 
realized, during the ten months dealt with, £59,606; residual products, 
£9455; and gas-stoves, £234. The amount paid for coal was £29,039, 
so that residuals brought a return of nearly one-third of the cost of 
coal. There is a balance of profit on the account of £7670. The 
quantity of coal carbonized was 35,443 tons, the average price of 
which was 16s. 43d. per ton; and the yield of gas was 360,338,000 
cubic feet, which is at the rate of 10,166 cubic feet per ton. It is 
satisfactory to note that the unaccounted-for gas has been reduced 
from 10°05 to 7°64 per cent. The favourable state of matters enables 
the Council to reduce the price of gas; and on Thursday the Gas 
Committee met and resolved that the reduction would be from 3s. 8d. 
to 3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, which is the lowest price at which gas 
has ever been sold in Aberdeen. 

The filling up of the vacant post of Gas Manager at Forfar is 
apparently a heavier task than the members of the Corporation calcu- 
lated upon. They have received 46 applications. On Monday night, 
when they met to consider them, the unthinking element in the 
Council imposed upon the rest the task of sitting to hear all the appli- 
cations and accompanying testimonials read in public. The Clerk 
had before then intimated that he had divided the applications into 
two classes ; the one containing gas managers and assistants, and the 
other ‘‘ fish curers and managing capacity men.” The latter class 
surely might have been lopped off; but the Council thought otherwise, 
and the reading of the documents was started. The first occupied six 
minutes ; and when attention was called to the waste of time involved, 
the procedure was quickened, so that, at the end of two hours, a short 
leet of ten was selected. This list is to be further reduced; but the 
work is to be done by the Council, and not by a Committee. So much 
precaution should result in the best man being selected; but it adds 
greatly to the amount of work. It is to be observed that no local name 
appears on the short leet. 

A very gratifying incident is reported from Perth. The Assistant 
Manager (Mr. J. Easson) is one of the candidates for the vacancy in 
Forfar, and is on the short leet. His salary in Perthis f104. As 
soon as it was realized that there was a probability of his services 
being lost to the city, the Gas Commissioners met and resolved to 
advance his salary to £150. This must be a pleasing tribute to Mr. 
Easson, who, though it may be tardily, has had his capacity acknow- 
ledged in the most practical form possible. 

A system of regenerative firing for the retorts has been introduced 
into the Broughty Ferry Corporation Gas-Works ; and the new plant 
is reported to be working satisfactorily. The yield of gas by it is at 
the rate of 10,970 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized, which is about 
1000 cubic feet per ton more than was obtained by the old plant. 

You had an article last week upon the drafting of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, concerning which subject I have before me a most forcible 
example of the weakness which often creeps into statutes through 
inadvertence in drafting. The Scottish Local Government Act, when 
introduced into Parliament, contained provisions empowering local 
authorities to create lighting districts ; but no power was given to them 
to manufacture or supply illuminants. When the Bill was passing 
through the Grand Committee of the House of Commons which sat 
upon it, the omission was observed, and the attention of Mr. Jacks, 
the representative of Stirlingshire (in whose county there is at 
present the question of the lighting of rural areas expected to be up for 
consideration, in connection with the transfer of the Falkirk Joint Stock 





—_—_. 


Gas Company's undertaking to the Corporation of Falkirk) was called 
to it. There are several populous places in the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk which might be lighted from the town works; and in the Act 
which has been secured by the Corporation for the transfer, the County 
Council have obtained a clause protecting them. This, however, 
would have been of no avail had the Local Government Act passed as 
it was drafted. Mr. Jacks found it impossible, owing to the rush with 
which the measure was run through the Grand Committee, to get it 
amended ; but when it went to the House of Lords, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh interested himself in the matter, and the Government under- 
took, when the Bill returned to the House of Commons, to insert the 
necessary clause. 

The Corporation of Edinburgh this week agreed to the recommen- 
dations of their Lighting Committee, with reference to the lighting of 
common-stairs. These are that in cases where the residents in those 
stairs desire it, the Corporation will undertake to extinguish the lights 
at sunrise; the residents being bound to pay them beforehand for 
the gas to be consumed and for the services of the extinguishing staff. 
The inhabitants will still have the duty upon them of lighting the 
lamps; the surmise being that, though they cannot be trusted to 
extinguish at the proper time, self-interest may be relied upon to pro- 
vide for the lighting. On account of the great saving which there will 
be in the gas consumed, the Gas Commissioners are able to supply it 
at a much lower figure than when dealing with the residents; and 
thus the cost of gas and of extinguishing will not differ greatly from 
the charge which has hitherto been made for gas alone. The arrange- 
ment is to be a voluntary one, the reason for which no doubt is that 
common-stairs are private property, and so the magistrates could not 

ass an order requiring it to be adopted. But they have done their 
oe to make it popular by fixing the charge at about 2s. a year less 
than it will be if occupiers deal with the Gas Commissioners direct. 
The arrangement is to be for a year, as an experiment. 

Another subject upon which the yearly experiment was urged on 
the Council, but with no success, was in connection with a proposal 
to light a number of central streets by electricity. The thoroughfares 
were George Street, St. Andrew Square, Charlotte Square, and cross 
streets on the south side. Now with regard to these, it has to be 
observed that they are business thoroughfares of a high class, com- 
prising within them nearly all the principal offices of the banks and 
insurance companies, and much highly-rated property besides. After 
the scheme of the Town Council for the eleciric lighting of public 
streets was published, and it was found that these thoroughfares had 
been left out, there arose an agitation for their inclusion. For a time, 
the Lighting Committee were obdurate; but at last they were talked 
over, and the result was a recommendation by them that these 
thoroughfares should be lighted. The plea put forward was that the 
property was so valuable. It was a poor plea, as Lord Provost Sir 
James Russell pointed out when he said that hitherto they had followed 
the policy of lighting people, but now it was proposed to light 
property, which would be a novel principle. It was urged in support 
of the Committee’s recommendation, that it would only cost £514 
extra to light these thoroughfares. Mr. A. D. Mackenzie, who is the 
Convener of the Electric Lighting Committee of the Council, and is 
an enthusiast in his work, spoke both sensibly and otherwise. In 
passing he had a “‘ fling” at the gas lighting of Edinburgh, which has 
become fashionable (and regarding which I may have something to say 
when I have time to look into the matter), and said that if they did 
not extend the electric light to these streets, they must increase 
the gas light. He thought the introduction of the electric light would 
cause a demand for more gas light, which is a truism; but then he went 
on to say that he did not believe there would be a deficit upon electric 
lighting. I am dealing with public lighting, and do not propose to 
enter into calculations regarding balance-sheets of the future. But upon 
public lighting, if Mr. Mackenzie does not believe that the balance- 
sheet for lighting thoroughfares by electricity will show a loss as 
compared with gas lighting, the example of Dundee must be a very 
misleading one. Deficit, strictly speaking, there cannot be, because 
the cost of public lighting is charged upon the city as a whole; but if 
districts were adopted, and the revenue and outlay upon them were 
recorded, there would be a deficit indeed. I do not think the citizens 
of Edinburgh realize that electric lighting will cost them about £50 
per lamp per annum; or if they did, Iam persuaded they would not 
go in for so extensive ascheme. I would not like to be Mr. Mackenzie 
a year after the installation is started, keeping in mind this statement 
of his. Happily, the Town Council took a right view of the matter, 
and rejected the recommendation of the Committee. 

In connection with this subject, I may mention that on Thursday a 
writer in the Scotsman, upholding the decision of the Council, quote 
largely from the JourNAL, both from the review of M. Maréchal’s 
work and the leading article. This should have an excellent effect in 
enlightening the citizens upon the subject of street lighting, and can 
only be productive of good. 

The Glasgow Gas and Electricity Committee have resolved to 
continue the price of gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and of electrl- 
city at 6d. per unit. The latter was, until some time ago, 7d. I have 
not yet received a copy of the accounts for the year (their publication 
having been delayed because the coal contracts could not be fixe 
until the coal strike was over) ; and so I am unable to state with any 
authority how the department stands compared with former years. 

For some time there has been the feeling in the Rothesay — 
tion that their position would be improved if they put down plant tor 
the recovery of residual products. There was, however, this ae 
in the way to begin with, that there was no room in the existing be : 
for such plant. Attention was then turned to the question of whether 
the works should not be removed to a new site. A probable site hon 
looked at; and a price which the Commissioners considered witht 
reason was quoted for it. But in order to strengthen their pgm s 
Committee who were investigating the matter called in Mr. T. Wi is : 
of Coatbridge, to advise them. Mr. Wilson’s report was to the e i 
that the cost of removal would be from £15,000 to £16,000. In aa 
of the largeness of the sum, and also that the subject had not bese 
before the ratepayers, it has been resolved to delay consideration ¢ inn 
subject further ; the Gas and Finance Committee being asked to 
up in the meantime a report upon it. 
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The Scotch coal strike is nearing the end of its tenth week; and | able quantities of both locomotive and manufacturing coal are being 
there is every appearance that it is nearing its own end. This week | sent, as well as gas and household coal. Best Northumbrian steam 
the miners balloted upon the question of whether they should stand | coals are in large demand, at from tos. 9d. to 11s. ; second-class steam 
out for the shilling for which they struck, or should adopt the Federa- | coals are quoted about 1os.; and steam smalls, at 4s. 9d. to 5s. per 
tion recommendation of accepting 6d. They have, by 25,417 to 20,942 | ton f.o.b. The pits are fully employed, and are booking forward 
yotes, or amajority of 4475, resolved to accept the Federation pro- | orders that will give employment well on to winter. In regard to 

sals. It is to be observed, however, that the Federation terms have | Durham coals, the position is also better ; for every week increases the 
never been offered to them ; and, in fact, the masters have, since the | normal demand, and there are still many cargoes being sent to Scot- 
result was announced, declared that they will offer nothing. They are | land. Gas coals are rather firmer. Best Durham gas coals are quoted 
more determined than ever to holdout. Themenare,onthecontrary, | at 7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. per ton ; and some further local contracts are being 
divided. Their leaders are endeavouring to let themselves down gently; | settled at about the equivalent of the f.o.b. price. Much larger 
by finding excuses for the strike having been ever originated. Mean- | quantities of gas coals are now being sent out early, so that it would 
while large numbers of men are returning to work; and I anticipate | seem that consumers are stocking more freely just now. Manu- 
that another week will see a general resumption of work. facturing coals are, as a general rule, steady. Coke is rather easier ; 

The balance-sheet of the Greenock Water Trust for the past year | some of the furnaces in the north-west having been put out, so that 
showed a revenue of £26,231, and an expenditure of £25,894 ; leaving a | consumption is less. The price of best Durham quality is now 13s. 
surplus of £337. This result was attained notwithstanding that a year | to 14s. per ton. Except that the demand is slightly increased, there 
ago the domestic water-rate was reduced from od. to 6d. per pound. | is no alteration in the condition or price of gas coke this week. 

In moving the adoption of the report, Provost Shankland said house- Scotch Coal Trade.—This week, trade has undergone little change. 
holders had, by the reduction, been relieved to the extent of £1844, | Scotch coal is so scarce that, except in cases where there are contracts, 
public works to the extent of £21, and the public rate to the extent | it commands almost any price. For gas-works, there is still a supply 





of £758. The domestic rate was continued at 6d. per pound. held at the pits, which serves daily needs ; and very few undertakings 
e are in any way instraits. For those who may be, there is an abundant 

supply of English coal at 14s. per ton, delivered in Glasgow, which will 

CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. prevent anything of the nature of collapse in gas lighting. This 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 1 price for English coal is slightly down from last week, which is owing 
: . peas os to the large supplies coming forward. The supply from England, in 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is really no change either for better | fact, may be said to exceed the demand. Scoteh gas coal which is 
or for worse. The production is still small, so is the demand ; and | required to be purchased at present is quoted at 15s. 6d. per ton in 
although buyers generally are on the qui vive, the inclination to operate | Glasgow; but the demand for it is very small. Shipments for the 
iswithin a narrow compass. At present reduced quotations (about | week are down, amounting to 6330 tons—a decrease as compared 
{£13 10s.), there is probably more inducement to secure supplies ; and this | with the preceding week of 1323 tons, and of 162,431 tons as com- 
view is corroborated by the figures paid for forward delivery in Scotland | pared with the corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, 
—viz., £1378. 6d. to £13 10s. for October/March delivery ; but it will / the total shipments have been 3,739,565 tons—a decrease upon the 
perhaps be a little while before buyers will definitely make up their } quantity in the same period of last year of 830,042 tons. 
minds, because they still cherish the hope of a further decline in values. 









































Nitrate meanwhile keeps very steady. aa 
Lonpon, Seft. 1. GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Tar Products.—The better feeling in benzol has been further accen- —————— 
tuated this week; and it is probable that the forward value of both (For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 462.) 
50's and go’s will improve. Solvent naphtha is in excellent request. 
Makers’ stocks of both benzol and solvent are now low, and the pro- an: Tee — Bise! Yield 
duction is at its minimum ; and it is hoped that the improved prices Issue. |Share| ex- 258 NAME. per | oiosing | ran ook. 
now realized will not suffer relapse as the increased make comes on. Dividend. |=. Share in | ment. 
Pitch continues firm; and buyers are now bidding for next year’s —|——- 
delivery. Naphthalene is difficult to sell ; and it is as great a nuisance 
tothe tar distiller as it is to the gas maker. Were it not that large £ pc.) GAS COMPANIES. ad, 
quantities are burnt as fuel, this product would be absolutely unsale- 590,000 10 |12 Apl. ” Alliance & Dublin ro p.c. .| 10 |!84—194] .- |5 7 8 
able. Carbolic acid is moving off freely ; but the price does not im- pompoo odd ee 7 5 a. 7p.c_ .| 10| 13-14 | -- [5 7 2 
prove. Anthracene is held strongly ; but no new business is reported. $00,000] 100 | 2 fuly | 3 [Australian (Sydney) 5% Deb.) 100 |'05— 107) «- 14 33.4 
ae . : 100,000} 20 |14 June ahia, Limited. . + «| 20 | 94—104) -. |15 3 10 
Prices: Tar, 15s. to 19s. Pitch, 34s. spot; 32s. forward. Benzols, 200,000 5 |i1 May | 64 |Bombay, Limited . . . .| 5] ©-6)/t4\5 0 o 
go's, 1s. 1d.; 50’s, 1s.1d. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 4d. Toluol, rs. 5d. 40,000] 5 64 jo, New. «se «| 4) 44-5 [+3 |5 4 0 
Creosote liquid, 24d.; ordinary, 14d. Creosote salts, 15s. Cresylic — Stck.|15 Aug. _ roe Consaiidates ae 172-177 ‘ 3 16 : 
acid, 103d. Crude benzol naphtha, 30 per cent., 5d. Carbolic acid, 220,000|Stck. |15 Mar.| 11+ |Brighton & Hove Original +| 100 |210-215| -. |5 2 4 
1s.7d. Anthracene, ‘‘A,’’ 1s. 1d. ; ‘*B,” rod. 888,500/Stck./30 Aug.| 5 |Bristolh . » « «© « « «| roo |!12-t15*|+14]g 6 12 
Sulphate of Ammonia is now again more in request; and large 320,000} 20 |29 Mar. 11 Britieh. drdingcy'tod.¢. ‘| 474-484 ci itt? 9 
business is being done at prices ranging from £13 tos. to £13 12s. 6d., poem 4 pat — . > . Tt Rim-eiten o 7 
less 34 per cent. Stocksare low. Nitrate of soda is strong at quoted 328,750] 10 |28June | 2 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited] 10 | 5i -6% |+4|3 4 0 
prices, which are above that of the parity nitrogen value of sulphate, 200,000] 100 a july $ . a . B. c. Deb, .| 100 bp * | 18 - 
i ; ‘ ; : 150,000} 20 |12 July ed . « « e| 20 --264} .. [6 o 
bi =~ ) see — age? —. prices at present. Gas sees Stck.|12 Apl. | 124 Commercial, Oi Stock + «| 100 |205—270] -- |p 12 7 
% _ s 3 165,000) aa 94 10. ewdo.. . |! 195—200} -- |4 15 O 
es 160,762 ri 14 June 44 c a oat P _ = ae 132—137 3; 5 8 
il 800,000} Stck |14 June} 13 {Continental Union Limited .| 100 |239—244 46 93 
200,000] 5, ” 10 Oo. p.c. Pref .| roo |210—215] -- |} 13. 0 
COAL TRADE REPORTS. Pon 30 Aug.| 5 |Crystal Palace Ord.5 p.c. Stk ae 1o5-1107| +4 |, 10 11 
486,090] 10 |27 July | 11 |Buropean, Limited. . . «| yo 224-234] -- [4 13 7 
From Our Own Correspondents. 354,000] 10 ” It 0. Partly paid} 7 ae | as eae 1% 
Lancashire Coal Trade.—Business all through continues to drag | 5646599 Stck. - Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary - nS lg : » 2 
tom hand to mouth, with no rea uotable change in prices, 665.0001 ., : 10 Do.C, D, &E, 10 p.c. Pf. 271—276| .. |3 12 6 
on f hand t h, with Ily quotable ch p 5, er S ,D, &E, 10 p ee 
which seem now generally to have got to the minimum that they are 30,000] ,, ” 5 Do. Es 5p. c. Prt. «| roo |13°—135) p43 
likely to touch during the remainder of the summer season. With the | , 00009 » ” Hy _ ego | ad Eel 
commencement of the month, there has been no further change in the | "?@3'coo| ” ona fs Do. J, 10 p.c.Prf. «| too |270—275| -. [312 9 
list rates of the leading Manchester colliery concerns, which during 476,000] ,, a 6 Do. »6p.c. Pr. «| 100 |165—170| .- |3 10 7 
the past month had to give way on a great many classes of round coal sate es » {#4 June . Do. ‘1 . ¢. Dab. Stk. 100 nn il “* . 6 
and engine fuel to the extent of fully 5d. per ton, to meet competition Zoe} = |g om Ge @& latte ..bes 
Tom outside quarters. The Lancashire Coal Sales Association, at | 3,800,000/Stck./11 May | 12 |Imperial Continental « . .| 100 |227—-232/12 |5 3 5 
their district and Council meetings, have also decided that no change qunee 5 |t4 — 6 Srp a aasemgengry 4 5 Bs 734 | + 15 - 3 
shall be made in the current list rates. In the open market, there is pin sp te | s es watbeuren, a8. 6- Usb. -_ ns @ihert .“ : 
yet some very low cutting to get rid of surplus stocks. Although the 150,000 5 |30 May | 8 |Oriental, Limited . . « .| 5 | ©¢-74 |+2|5 10 4 
Strike of miners in Scotland is still taking away a good deal of the 60,000 5 29 Mar.) 7 |Ottoman, Limited » . « «| 5| 4~44 |+4|7 15 © 
output which would otherwise be thrown upon the market, there seem | 16870) 10 |31 Jan. | 2 eet me ol cio Le ss 
io be anticipations that some settlement of the dispute in the above 420,000] 100 | 2 May | 6 1st Mtg. Bds.. + « «| roo [t02--107| .. |5 12 x 
ey — shortly be arrived at; and this has tended rather to 500,000] 100 EE ery : , ona a 8 fae ee Bes 
Check t¢ j : s an 150,000} 10 |26Apl. | San Paulo, Limite + «© ef ro} 9—10|}.- |@ 0 oO 
rl e weight of buying during the last few days. Local and seeesitids lon Ane, | rp (RUE, A ae ale bar ost) ala Ge 
ind requirements for all descriptions of round coal, and also for | ,3<0\o00|__,, a he Do. B do. .| too (272-277; +1 [4 6 8 
— 7 continue extremely slow; and in the manufacturing 260,000} ,, yi 13 Do. wt ge. aban 284-289" +1414 g 11 
ses of fuel i ider:z stricted ing 750,000] ,, [12 July | 5 0, 5 p.c. Deb. -«! yoo |150—161)41 13 2 2 
, requirements have been considerably restricted owing Plait on Aus} tp enema Se centisshs 3 


‘othe protracted holiday stoppages in many of the Lancashire dis- 
incts. At the pit mouth, best Wigan Arley averages 11s. ; Pemberton 





























four-feet and seconds Arley, tos.; common house coals, 8s.; and = 
Pm = forge coals, 7s. per ton. Although in some cases 6d. above WATER COMPANIES. 
- ligures is quoted, it is exceptional where it is being actually 
obtained. For engine classes of fuel, prices range from 3s. gd. to 4s. 3d. on Stok |12 Kole ‘8 Preppy =: * | 100 2292344 1 3 8 3 
: for the commoner classes of slack, and'4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. for good medium ae & '/28 June 44 Do. 44 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 190 |147—152| .. [2 19 2 
The up to 6s. for some of the best descriptions, at the pit mouth. 700,000 522.14 June 84 Grend Jusstion soe ee a} 50 |119—-123/ «- |3 9 x 
: ere is sti i si i i ippi 108,009) Stck./15 Aug. | 12 aS ee 300-305] .. |3 18 
: Rng S stilla fair amount of business doing in the shipping trade, an 100 |28 June | 4 |Lambeth, ro ‘p.c. max. . .| 100 |260—265|+2 |3 11 8 
pe Prices remaining at about 8s. gd. to gs. for steam coal, and 5s. 6d. 406,200] 100 $ se Do. 7hp.c.max. ; | 100 |207—210| «- (3 14 5 
58. gd. for engine fuel, delivered at the Garston Docks and the High 330,000|Stck.|29 Mar. | 4 Do. p. c. Deb, Stk..| 100 /132—135| .. |2 19 3 
; vel, Liverpool 500,000] 100 |15 a 124 |New River, — +| 100 |380--385)+1 |3 3 0 
} .| 3 .c. Deb. Stk .| 100 _ ie 8 
wen Coal Trade.—There has been a very large et for gpm Seek |rq June £ |snwk &Vechail, sep-c. tax,| too = met ee 
; lent even at this time of the year to give full employment 126,500! 100} ,, 6 Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |149—152| .. |3 19 0 
: ue Northumbrian collieries, and to increase the time usually | 1:155,066 rs Fane | 19 Went ete sss ol 273-275 | o~ 9 IB@ 
Mirada the Durham pits at this season. Of course, the additicn | —————W——________ — Ex div.’ “ 
s inly due to the demand from Scotland, to which part consider- + Next dividend will be at this rate. 
> 
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The Transfer of the Kendal Gas and Water Works to the 
Corporation.—A special meeting of the Kendal Corporation was held 
on the 2oth ult., to authorize the payment of the purchase-money for 
the undertakings of the Kendal Union Gas and Water Company, and 
to pass the necessary resolutions and make orders in reference to the 
completion of the transfer of the business. The purchase-money is 
£80,000, with some small payments in addition, for which cheques 
were drawn, and the seal of the Corporation was affixed to the deed of 
transfer. 


K Combined Electric Lighting and Drainage Scheme for Mon- 
mouth.—The Monmouth Corporation at their last meeting adopted a 
combined scheme of electric lighting and drainage, which has been 
drawn up by Messrs. Bramwell and Harris. The first outlay is esti- 
mated at £17,600; but deducting the present cost of gas for public 
lamps, and adding the earnings of 2500 8-candle power incandescent 
lamps (or their equivalent) provided for in the scheme for lighting 





public places and for private use, the work can be carried out at a cost 
of 7d. in the pound. 

The Gloucester Corporation Newent Water Scheme.—The 
Gloucester City Council last Tuesday agreed to accept a tender sub- 
mitted by Messrs. E. Timmins and Sons, Limited, of Runcorn— 
amounting to £7343 10s.—for carrying out the following work con- 
nected with the new water scheme : Excavating well to depth of 150 feet, 
and lining it toa depth of 60 feet, including provision of two pumping 
installations, if required, pumping during the execution of the work, 
and testing the yield of the well, £3543 10s. ; (2) Driving two headings 
of 200 yards each, including pumping, £3800. The Corporation are 
not to be bound to sink the well to the full depth specified; and the 
contract provides that the. Corporation shall have power to determine 
the contract without making the tunnels or driftways referred to in the 
second part, and to obtain fresh tenders for the work if they should 
think it expedient. 











GW WN NE 


a BEALE’S 


PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Telegrams: 
*‘GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 


They have completed 
Exhausters to the ex- 
tent of 32,000,000 cubic 
feet passed per hour, 
whee are shine un- 
qualified satisfaction in 
work, 





Makers of Gas-VALvEs, 
Hyprautic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum GoveRNoRs, Pat- 
ENT RetortT-Lips, STEAM, 
Pumps for Tar, Liquor, or 
Water; CENTRIFUGAT 
Pumps and Pumpine En- 
GINES, specially adapted 
for Water-Works, raising 
Sewage, &c. 


Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 
&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 


Telephone No. 2698. 


GWYNNE & CO., 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 
BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Late ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON. 







i, 





Their Exhausters can be made, when 
desired, on their New Patent Principle 
to pass Gas without the slightest oscil- 
Jation or variation in pressure. 














MANY SIZES OF EXHAUSTERS KEPT IN STOCK. 


————— 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works, London—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
Catalogues and Testimonials sent on application. 





NOTICE TO ADYERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not Jater 
than TWELYE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAY. 





OXIDE OF IRON, 
Q'NEILL'S Oxide has a larger annual 


sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides 
combined. Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained 
on application. 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
JouN Wo. O'’Nemt, Managing Director. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent. All 


communications re OXIDE to be addressed to 
PALMERSTON BuILpines, E.C. 


INKELMANN’S “VOLCANIC” 


CEMENT. Fire Resistance up to 4500° Fahr. 

In use in most Continental Gas-Works, and in more 
than 200 British Gas-Works. [See Advt., p. 355.] 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Gresham House, Old Broad 

Street, London, E.C. Telegrams: “Volcanism, London.” 











A™MMONIACAL LIQUOR Wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 
AS TAR Wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distiilers. 
Works: BirmincHamM, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENT OXIDE Wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, Lrxps 
Correspondence invited, 














Ames LAWRIE & Co. supply Best 


SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FIRE-CLAY 
RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, and LUMPS; BOILER 
SEATING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA 
BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE 
BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS, 

Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.C, 

Telegram Address: “ ExrwaL Lonpon.” 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


OXIDE OF IRON BOG ORE. : 
BALE & CO.’S Oxide of uniform quality 
Sample and Price on application. 
OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, SULPHURIC ACID, &e. 
120 and 121, NewGatE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: “ BoGorge, Lonpon.” 








C. HOLMES & CO., Huddersfield; 


AND 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 





*.* See Advertisement p. 493, of this week’s issue. 
Cablegrams: “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: ‘“ Holmes 
Huddersfield.’’ 


J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 
s Oldham. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &e. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Braddock Oldham.” 








SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
Victoria Paint Works, MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759. 
GAS PLANT CEMENT 
FOR ALL LEAKAGES, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, Leeds, specially produce this ACID from 
BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 


‘| Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 


and all particulars supplied on application, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
PUNEST Quality of Natural Bog Ore. 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr. T. L. ARCHER, 
20, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 
LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contrac- 
tors for the erection of Gas-Works for, Towns, Villages, 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings, at home and adroad. Manufacturers of 
Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 
Telegraphic Address: “ PorTER LIncoLn.” 








- PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


J, °.CHAPMAN, MIME. and Fel. 
* Chartered Inst. Patent Agents. ADVICE ON 
ALL MATTERS CONNECTED WITH ABOVE. 
Information and Handbook on application. 
70, CHANCERY Lang, Lonpon, W.C. 








REDHILL GAS-WORKS ASSESSMENT — 
(THE Report of the proceedings at : 

hearing of the APPEAL of the REDHILL Ss , 
COMPANY against the RATING OF THEIR lished 
PERTY in Reigate and Nutfield which was pub - in 
in the JournaL has been reprinted (by desire) 1 
Pamphlet form; and copies can be obtained, on 4pP 
cation to the PuBLISsHER, price 4d. each. 








afte 


T 
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A WAYS a Buyer of Spent Oxide, Tar, 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
Apply to J. Harpman, Milton, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS ACT, 1894. 
A CARD suitable for Exhibiting in Gas- 

Works, directing Officers and Workmen to 
REPORT to the Manager or Deputy-Manager all 
‘ACCIDENTS witnessed by them, together with the 
Clause of the Act specifying the notice required to be 
sent to the Board of Trade, has been prepared in com- 
pliance with a suggestion; and copies can be obtained, 


on application to the PuBLisHeR of the JouRNAL, price 
4d. each, or 28, 6d. per dozen, post free. 


ANTED, a Situation as Gas-Fitter. 
Has a knowledge of Meter Repairing, Testing, 

&:. Used to Small Works. 
Address A. E. 8., 2, Queen Villa, Oldfield Park, Batu. 


ANTED, a Situation as Gas-Fitter. 
Well up in all its Branches, or would take 
charge of a Small Works. 
State wages to No. 2428, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 














HE Advertiser is in want of a Situation 
as FITTER. Accustomed to Iron and Compo. 
Pipe, Service Laying, and Meter Repairing. Thoroughly 
practical in these branches. Highest Testimonials. 
Address No, 2427, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


PPANTeED, by a practical Man, a Situa- 
tion as MANAGER or FOREMAN of a Gas- 
Works. A thorough knowledge of the manufacture of 
Gas and Sulphate of Ammonia on the most approved 
principles, 

Address No. 2426, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 


A» VERTISER desires Engagement 
either as SECRETARY, ACCOUNTANT, cr 
ASSISTANT MANAGER, Twelve years’ experience in 
Ga:-Works Management and Accounts, also Thirteen 
years’ in Municipal Accountantcy. First-class testi- 
monials. 

Address No, 2416, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


PYANTED, a good, steady Gas-Fitter 


for Compo. and Iron Pipes, Cookers, Gas-Fires, 
Meters, &c. 
Stite wages, &c., to No. 2425, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 














PUPIL WANTED. 


A GAS and Water Engineer and Manager 
is desirous of taking a PUPIL, and will be pleased 
toCorrespond with Persons who may wish to enter upon 
a career in these Professions. 

Communications should be addressed to No. 2424, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C, 


W ANTED, a Representative to in- 


b troduce new Patented Machinery into Engineer- 
ing, Gas, and other Works. Need not interfere with 
existing engagements. 

Experienced Travellers only need apply, by letter, to 
No. 2422, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fier 
Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a Second-hand Tower 
_ SCRUBBER. Diameter 5 or 6 feet; cubical 
capacity, not less than 600 feet. 
State Particulars and Price to J. G. Heyuin, 10, Wal- 
brook, Lonpon, E.C. 





WANTED, for Hire or Purchase, two 
_ RA{LWAY TANK-WAGGONS for Ammonia- 
cal Liquor, 
Address, stating Dimensions, and other full Particu- 
lars and Terms, Box 423, G.P.O., MANCHESTER. 


CYANIDES. 
WANTED, Particulars of manufacture 


* from Gas Liquor and Spent Oxide. Communi- 
cations treated as confidential. 
Mr. BrorHERTON, Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 





(;As CARBON—4-ton Loads and up- 


Co wards purchased by the BRIMINGTON CARBON 
oMPaNy, Sowerby Bridge, YORKSHIRE. 
_ State Price f.0.r. at nearest Station to Gas-Works. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Isle of Thanet Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
about 80,000 to 90,000 gallons of TAR, or less quantity, 
Ho eir Works at Margate, to be delivered and taken 
— the lst of October and the 81st of December 
Pras Tar will be pumped into Tanks or Barrelson the 
aa rad 8 Premises; but all other costs and charges 
the 0 i paid by the Contractor, and no question as to 
brs ity or quantity of the Tar can be entertained 

me its removal from the Company’s Works. 
rms: Net cash, monthly. 

‘a —— to be sent in on or before Thursday, the 13th 
te ptember, 1894, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Any fertnne See “Tender for Tar.” 

to the unde sr — can be had on application 


.the Directors do n i 
highest or pos aan bind themselves to accept the 








By order, 
H. H. Jongs, 


M 7 
Gas-Works, Margate, anager and Acting Secretary. 


Sept. 1, 1894, 








HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from pure Iron 


Two or three times as rich as Bog Ore. 
Strong action on Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
To be used alone, but will increase activity of other 
Oxides. 
Less than half the price of Bog Ore. 
Can be lent on hire. 
Write for tabulated results. 
Reap Hottmay AnD Sons, Limitep, HuDDERSFIELD. 


ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MippLEsBRouGH; ULVERSTON (BARROW); PorTs- 
MOUTH; CARLTON; Stockton; 815, St. Vincent Street, 
Gtascow ; and 85, Water Street, New York. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ- 
ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIQUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 

Head Cffice: MippLessBrovuGH. 
invited. 








Correspondence 





AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
WALTER THOMASON and SONS, 


Chemical Plumbers, &c., and Makers of Lead 
Saturators, &c., 21, WESTON STREET, Botton. Repairs 
of every description. 

Please write for Estimate before ordering elsewhere. 





EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES. 
A‘ Exhibition of Gas Appliances will be 


held in the Borough Hall, Stafford, commencing 
on Oct. 17, and continuing until the 20th. 
MANUFACTURERS and others DESIROUS OF 
EXHIBITING can obtain FULL INFORMATION on 
application to Mr. J. F. Bey, Gas Offices, STAFFORD. 


BOROUGH OF BRIGHOUSE. 











TO IRONFOUNDERS. 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply and delivery of 
2200 yards of 6 in. diam. CAST-IRON GAS-MAINS. 
1 ” 4 in. ” ” ” 
” Mm. ” ” 
60 CAST-IRON LAMP PILLARS. 

Specification and Form of Tender can be had on 
application to the undersigned at the Public Offices, 
Brighouse. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed on the outside “ Cast-Iron 
Mains” or “Lamp Pillars” as the case may be, are to 
be sent in on or before Monday, the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, addressed tu the Town Clerk, Public Offices, 
Brighouse. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
JAMES PARKINSON, 
Engineer. 
Public Offices, Brighouse, 
Aug. 30, 1894 


MICHAEL AND WILL ON GAS AND WATER 
On the 17th of September will be ready, in One Volume, 
Royal 8vo., 32s. cloth, 


The Law of Gas, Water, & Electric Lighting. 


dition. 
Re-written and brought down to date by 
J. SHIRESS WILD, Q.C. 
London: ButrtTerwortHs, 7, Fueet Street. (Her 
Majesty’s Law Publishers.) 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 


(Wrought out of Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries.) 
PBESENT production 4000 tons per 

working day. Area of coal about 5000 
acres, including the largest remaining workable 
proportion of pure HUTTON SEAM GAS 
COAL. Analysis of HOLMSIDE GAS COAL 
in bulk as shipped gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas 
per ton, of an Illuminating Power of 164 candles. 
The Sulphur is about 1 per cent., and the Ash 
12 percent. The Coal cokes well, and leaves 
about 70 per cent. of excellent Coke. To show 
the progress of HOLMSIDE COALS, it may be 
mentioned that the quantity carbonized by the 
London Gas Companies in 1885 was about 
200,000 tons; whereas the present consumption 
of HOLMSIDE COALS in London alone is at 


the rate of nearly 
600,000 Toms per Annum. 


Full particulars on application to 
MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per ton ..... 10,500 cubic feet 
Illuminating Power... .. 16:4 candles. 
. . 68 per cent. 
For prices, f.0.b. ee eae by Rail, 
a) 


pply 
THE WALLSEND & HEBBURN COAL COMPANY, LTD. 
B Lombard Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 








OKB 2 es ee eee eens 





BOROUGH OF BRIGHOUSE. 





TO MAIN LAYERS. 


(THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the LABOUR ONLY for 
DIGGING AND LAYING 
2200 yards of 6-in. CAST-IRON GAS-MAINS. 


1600 ” 4-in. ” ” 
» 3-in. ” ” P 
Specification and Form of Tender can be obtained on 


application to the undersigned at the Public Offices. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed on the outside ‘ Main 
Laying,” are to be sent in on or before Monday, the 
17th day of September, addressed to the Town Clerk, 
Public Offices, Brighouse. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
By order, 
JAMES PARKINSON, 
Engineer. 
Public Offices, Brighouse, 
Aug. 30, 1894. 
By Order of the Directors.—£6000 Debenture Stock of 
the Tottenham and Edmonton Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 


ME. ALFRED RICHARDS will sell by 
AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, 
Sept. 11, at Two o’clock, in Lots, £6000 PERPETUAL 
KOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK of the 
TOTTENHAM and EDMONTON GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY, to be raised in pursuance of the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Act, 1882, and offering to 
Trustees and others an Investment of the soundest 
character. 

Particulars of the SECRETARY, at the Offices, ToTTEN- 
HAM; and of the AUCTIONEER, 18, Fimspury Circus, 
E.C., and ToTTENHAM. 














BRIGHTON & HOVE GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 
TO THE PROPRIETORS. 
N OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will be 
held at WINCHESTER HOUSE, No. 50, OLD BROAD 
STREET, LONDON, on Friday, the 14th of September, 
1894, at Two o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and the Accounts of 
the Company for the Half Year ended the 30th of June, 
1894, to declare Dividends, to elect a Director in the 
place of the late Mr. George Edward Forrest, to elect 
Auditors (one in the room of Mr. Robert Hesketh Jones 
resigned), and for other purposes. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from the 1st of September to the 14th of September, 
both days inclusive. 

By order, 
W. H. Harpy, 
Secretary. 
5, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C., Aug. 16, 1894. 





HUNTER ’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Hunter, Lesser, Miner, AND SHIPPER OF 


NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 


This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed, 
Samples and Prices on application. 


11, BAY STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “Hunter, Port Guascow.” 


Established 1872. 


BOLDON GAS COALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COA! C0., LTD. 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 











ANALYsIs— 
Yield of Gas per ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . 16:9 Candles. 
Coke e @ @ « © &. 4 66°7 Coke. 
Sulphur. ... . . 0°86 Sulphur. 
ABMs. ew ee we 2-04 Ash. 








Boldon Gas Coals are supplied under 
contract to 


The Gaslight and Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas Comeene, Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Company), Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company, Bombay Gas Company, 
Ipswich Gaslight Company, Devonport 
Gas Company, Sunderland Gas Company, 
South Shields Gas Company, and to many 
other Companies at Home and Abroad. 





For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON COAL COMPANY, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. H. PARKINSON, 
FITTER. 
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REMOVING CARBON FROM GAS-RETORTS. 
GOOD & SPENCER’S 





PATENTED METHOD 


Is a simple and inexpensive process, as it will clean a Single or Double Retort in from 15 to 30 minutes; thus saving time and loss of Gas through 
the Retorts being left out for a in the usual way. 





For Royalties, &c., apply to J. E. & 8S. SPENCER, 14, Gt. § St. Thomas Apostle, London, E.C. ; and for porns: Tool, 
price 86s. per dozen, to JOHN SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, Wednesbury. 





PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour,and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&e,, apply to Mr. 
Prick, Inventor and 
Patentee, 22, Alwyne 
Road, Canonbury, 
Lonpon, N. 


Prices are Reduced. 


TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASED. 











JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 


Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY- 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


LOW MOOR BLACK BED 


GAS COAL. 








YIELD OF GAS PER TON + 10,375 CUBIC FEET. 
ILLUMINATING POWER - 17°50 SPERM CANDLES. 
COKE. - + »- + + + 75 PER CENT. 


Prices, f.o.r. or f.0.b , on application to 
GEORGE & JOHN HAIGH, 
RAVENS LODGE AND CONYERS’ COLLIERIES, 
D2 WrsasU ty. 
A TRIAL IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 








ARMSTRONG’S PATENT 


Camere SAFETY LAMPS. 





No. 2. No. 8. 


No. 1. 
48, MANCHESTER STREET, Gray’s INN Roap, W.C. 





NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH,N.B. 


JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON — DERBYSHIRE, 


r.| Wenlock Iron Wharf, 24 & 22, Wharf Road, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 

(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without yr joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Norr. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These arecast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 


[ONDONDERRY (AS ((0ALS 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 me feet per ton of 
Coal as per analysis by 
Mr. John Pattinson, Ke S., F.LS. 


For PRIcEs AND sn Pasdiounane, APPLY TO 
S. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


Pipes, One to Six inch Bore, kept in Stock. Also a very 
large assortment of all sizes of Bends, T-pieces, and 
Specials ready for despatch on receipt of Order. 


VALVES 











FOR GAS, WATER, AND 8STEAY, 


TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, 





T.B.AIITEL, SHEFFIELD 


CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


ENCLISH & SCOTCH 
CANNELS. 





REAL SILKSTONEGAS COAL 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES ON 
APPLICATION: 


T.B.AIITEL, SHEFFIELD, 








THOMAS TURTON 


AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JAOKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS TOOLS GENERALLY, 
London Office: 

90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WorkED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON AND COAL COMPANY, Ld. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


The Analysis made by Messrs. J. and H. T. 
Pattinson, Public Analysts for Northumber- 
land, gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas per ton, 
with an Illuminatin = | Power of 16°3 Candles 
and 67°3 per cent. of Coke. The following is 
a Working Analysis made of these Coals by 
the Tudhoe and Sunderland Bridge Gas 
Company :— 





[copy.] 
TuDHOE AND SUNDERLAND BripcEt Gas Company. 
Tudhoe Gas-Works, 
Spennymoor, 
8th June, 1893. 
Mesers. The 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

For the last two months we have used 
your THORNLEY GAS COAL exclusively 
at these gas-works; and I have pleasure in 
herewith giving you the actual results 
obtained during the trial. 

Yield of Gas per ton: 10,300 cubic feet. 

Yield of Coke: 133 ewt. 

Illuminating Power of Gas, average of series 
of tests, 17 Sperm Candles. 
The Coke was of excellent quality. 
The following is a complete ultimate Analysis 


of the Coal. 
Per Cent. 
Carbon. =. .« «+ « » 83°128 
Hydrogen. . . - - - 5:i16 
Oaygen. « « « +s 6 7401 
Nitrogep . . . . « - 0-585 
Bulphur: .<« * ©» « 0620 
NE fo 2059 "fete Se ne 3-130 
eee Oe 0-020 
100-000 
Analysis of the Coke. 
Oarbon so). Ss 3s ee 93°31 
Sulphur ..... 0°61 
Biisteines eiter ce Sor wens 5°00 
ee ROR RL ae ae 1:08 
100-00 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Cowan, 
Manager. 





For Price, &c., apply to the 








WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co, Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, N EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





= —j) 


Mi 
FU! 
y 





| am Ol? 


GAS AND TAR WoRK 
PUMPS 
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TROTTER/WAINES& CORBETT, |. RoDER Mansxazi, sre omg apo, eye 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. and Industrial pene 1687, 


STOURBRIDGE. Prices and — RA = A, Lage Cannels on C ANNEL. & Co AL. 





Manafacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACH & BLAST-FURNAOCH BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILBS, and every description of FIRE-BRIOKS. 

Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSH POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
Smemunts ProMpTLy AND CAREFULLY HxzourTszp 








guars 3 BOGH EAD ° 


forthe Magnificent New Retort- ||FR PUMPING AIR, WATER, SEMI-FLUIDS, &e. a C AN N E L. 

House and Coal - Stores at See Advertisement in last and next issue. 

Rochdale will be arranged for Yield of Gasperton. .. .. . 18,155 cub, ft 
INSPECTION SEE ADVT., p, 448 OF LAST WEEK'S po apt Power’. . ...°.° 38°22 candles, 


JOURNAL; ALSO END PAGE OF NEXT ISSUE. pertons eee ties + .)80rORIbe | 


7 aaa, (EAST PONTOP. |” 
: 8th till the 18th of August; = 
and we cordially invite Gas | id, G A S C 0 A L 
_ Engineers and Managers to = = a 
visit our works at Aberdeen. Yield of Gas per ton. »'s 10,600 ¢ub. ft. 


en Power . » ’ see 16°38 candles, 
Coke « eae we eo eih ap 70 per cent, 


New CONVEYOR Go, || (Seamed . 23|S0UTH PELAW MAIN 
ak eae t => GAS COAL. 
‘ Fi ; 
iy S 











Yield of Gas per ton... . » » 10,600cub, ft. 
flluminating Power -. « . «++ 168 candles, © 
Coke . . . . . . . . ' . . . 731 per cent. 


For Prices and complete Analysis, arply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


Coat Owners, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE; 


GLAPHAM BROS, Ld.,neigniey,vorts.|,, 2, FOSTER & CO. 


: ea LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & MAXTEACHORERE OP WATER, & STEAM. 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS GAS-VALVES STEAM & WATER VALVES TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 
And Fittings and Accessories. LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., Short Street, LAMBETH. 


BETTER TERMS CAN BE OBTAINED | =o S 
FROM SUPPLIERS OF OIL . it 














IF PURCHASERS HAVE THEIR OWN 


eT nCEne TANK-WAGGONnNS. 


CORPORATION CAS: WORKS 
Bae HURST, NELSON, & Go., L 
q y 0., TD., 


A THE GLASGOW ROLLING STOCK AND PLANT WORKS, MOTHERWELL. 
i_ ReGisterReD Office: 


27, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, 


| 











PUMPS 
A SPECIALITY 


sonZoruzeyQ § “oN soy Alddy 
‘ALITVIOaZGS Vv 


ad md a | 14g hl Cag ey 


loseph Evans 2 SonsWolverhamptonl™ 





GAS AND TAR WORKS 
LUNwWtad SHMUOM-UaLYAA 
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THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, |; 


OUGHTYBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS, |: 


(TRADE MARK “SILICA”) 
Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces; also for Gas, Copper, Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 
intense heat is required. 


BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS’ CUPOLA SAND, 
FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 


Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Quality in most of the leading Firms in England 
and on the Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, or the Tyne. 


HANNA, DONALD, & WILSON, 


(Established 1851), 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
Abercorn Foundry. and Abbey Works, 


PAISLEY, N.B., 
MAKERS OF 


Gasholders and Gas Plant 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Sole Agents for Scotland for the Automatic Coal-Gas Retort 
(Inclined System) Company, Limited. 








Telegraphic Address: “Donald Paisley.’ 


TO GAS COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS IND VESTRIES 


IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING, 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST, — a 
With THREE to FOUR TIMES the ORDINARY LIGHT, 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT ('sysen| 


WHICH HAS NOW BEEN ADAPTED TO 


STREET LIGHTING, 


And is in use, with great success, in many towns on the 
Continent. 














Send for “ Street Lighting’’ Pamphlet, which gives full particulars, to 


Jue INCANDESCENT GAS-LICHT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


14, PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
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CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 
NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity -680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Petroleum 
Ether and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had om application. 


PATENT RIVET COMPANY, LTD., SMETHWICK, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
BOLTS & NUTS 4am racus: “at oon RIVETS 


FOR == = he : FOR 
PIPE JOINTS, = \ MANUFACTURERS OF a GASHOLDERS, 
FLANGE JOINTS, id , he BOILERS, 


RETORT MOUTH- ; apes = 4 GIRDERS, 
PIECES, ‘© ’ = TANKS, 
SCRUBBERS, = 2 : COVERS, 

CONDENSERS, 2 &e., &¢.; ALSO 


PURIFIERS, = =A SET SCREWS, 
SIEVES, TANKS, = = sia a cdiid ? WASHERS, 
ENGINES, ‘ > SPIKES, 
BOILERS, ¢ x. AND 
&e., &e. A FISH-PLATE BOLTS. 


Sole Manufacturers of the “ PERFECT” Patent LOCK-NUT and WASHER. 


IMPORTANT TO GAS COMPANIES. 


THE MAXIM CARBURETTOR, 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULE. 


Used for the last Three Years by all the principal London Gas Companies, and since adopted by numerous Suburban 
and Provincial Companies and Corporations. 


THE CARBURETTOR is INEXPENSIVE, EASILY FIXED, and ENTIRELY 
SUPERSEDES the use of CANNEL COAL; 


FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


I8, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 

















PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, 1876. 


ALSO SILVER MEDAL, PARIS. 


The Highest Award for Gas-Retorts and other Goods in Fire- 
Clay has been awarded to KING BROTHERS for their 
Goods made from their renowned Stourbridge Fire-Clay. 








Proprietors of 


STOURBRIDGE CLAYS, 


Manufacturers of 


Fire- Bricks, Tank Blocks, Glass-House Bricks and Pots, Gas-Retorts, Crucibles me aps and 
Plumbago, Gas-Oven Bricks, Bricks for Regenerator Furnaces and Hot-Air Stoves. 
STrovuUuURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
CRUCIBLE MANUFACTORY, 46, PENN STREET, CURZON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


N.B,—Gas, Blast-Furnace, and Glass-House Bricks and Glass-House Pots always in Stock, or made on the Shortest Notice. 
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Telegraphic Address : “RITCHIE MIDDLESBROUGH.” — 


ee 











WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Clay Company, Ltd. 
Sa WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, : 15 
_ Near LEEDS, 


Have confidence in drawing the special 
attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- Bi 
lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 


1, eset | intestor, preventing adhesion of fill 
|) oda 





2. hey om be made in one piece up to 10 feet 


8. Uniformit in thickness, ensuring equal i 
Expansion and Contraction. 


PATENT 


MACHINE-MADE GASRETORTS. 
GAS wo WATER PIPES 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THH 


CLAY GROSS COMPANY, 


CHESTERFIELD. 

















8 GOUDARD ASSET, & WARE 


IMPROVED 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus. 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time. 








FOR REFERENCES, PARTICULARS, TESTIMONIALS, AND PRICES, 
APPLY TO 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, 
7 ENGINEERS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 








The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms— 


BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS,:OLDBURY (Four Apraratvs). 
RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN, 
NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO.; Limited, SHADWELL. 

WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge. 


And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 








ILKESTON, BURY. CHORLEY. 
WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
HALIFAX. MARKET HARBRO’. _ 
. . | ALTRINCHAM, PRESCOT, . 

TRADE TELEGRAMS: LONDON AGENTS: DENTON. 7 SOWERBY BRIDGE. i 

o X C “JACKSON ” BECK & Co, DUKINFIELD. DARWEN. SALFORD. 
NORTHWICH. NELSON. 

MARK. CLAY CROSS. 130, GT. SUFFOLK ST.; S.E. HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT. 











JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


LONDON OFFICE: 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX. 





60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


C3 





As 


. TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESSES: 


TELEPHONE No. 48. 


Sy 





**DRAXESON, HALIFAX.” 
‘*ECLAIRAGE, LONDON.” 


AE: 





HALIFAX EXCHANGE. 


‘RETORT SETTERS, 




































































GAS ENGINEERS, ‘ 
CONTRACTORS, Tt | : FURNACE BUILDERS 
| TRONFOUNDERS, f ETC., ETC. 








BUILDERS AND ERECTORS OF 
¥ DESORIPTION OF OVENS, 
7 8, KILNS, — ac. 


INCLINED RETORTS 5" 


EGENERATOR AND GENERATOR 
i FURNAQES ON DRAKE'S, FRITH'S, 
| SIEMENS'S, KLONNE’S, HASSE, 
a! VALON’S, SOMERVILLE’S, 
PONSARD’S and other Principles. 


GASEOUS FIRING A ‘SPECIALTY. 


RETORT SETTING IN ALL ITS PRINCIPLES AND BRANCHES. 
DRAWINGS SPECIFICATIONS AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


BENCHES FITTED UP COMPLETE. 
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ee 


TELEaRAPHIOG Appress: “ ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


GASEOUS FIRING 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 


RETORT- SETTINGS 4S 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 





EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. 


MY), gH. Rous, 


20, LJCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE ERECTION oF GAS and WATER WORKS 
COMPLETE, ano For EXTENSIONS ano. RENEWALS, 


qureuaask BROTHERS, 


GAS ENGINEERS, &c., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS. 


STATION-METERS. LAMP-METERS. 
TEST GASHOLDERS & GENERAL GAS APPARATUS. 










ccm 









UNIONS, FERRULES, ETC. 


The ‘‘ Falcon” Lamplighter’s Torch. Service Cleaners. 
SYPHON AND OTHER PUMPS. 


Wood and Wrought-Iron Purifier-Grids. Serabber Boards. 


WET AND DRY METERS REPAIRED. 


rors 











FALCON WORKS, BARNSLEY. 


= x au. Telegrams: ‘* Hutcuinson Bros., Bannesey.” 
BE VICE CLEANER. LAMP SERVICE CLEANER. 


ww. C. HOLMES «& Co. 




















Purifier-Houses erected at Huddersfield to desigas by Mr. W. R. HERRING. 
Makers of Retort Ironwork, Condensers, Patent Scrubber-Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders of 
all sizes, and Gas Plant and Constructional Ironwork of every description. 








London Office: 


Works: HUDDERSFIELD. Jes "Sziuu.-|  |socmmistaes 
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HEATHCOTE GAS COAL, 


RICH IN ILLUMINATING POWER AND YIELD OF. GAS. 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN WEIGHT AND QUALITY OF COKE. 


MAINTAINS A HIGH STANDARD IN RESIDUALS. 


THE GRASSMOOR Co., Lo., CHESTERFIELD, 




















MAKERS OF 







mst 












ADDRESS 
LONDON 


ERECTED AT EAST GREENWICH FOR THE 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 






@ 

















OF IT HAS SIX LIFTS 30 FT 6O,QUEEN 
GAS PLANT DEEP EACH AND IS ICTORIA S? 
OF EVERY SeOr os TELEGRAPHIC 
DESCRIPTION 3 S. LEEDS. 
ROOFS PURIFIERS &c.ALSO GASHOLDERS OF ANY SIZE 


ERECTEDsCOMPLETED WITHIN 12 MONTHS AND AT THE TIME SPECIFIED 








C0 


Minr, 
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ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS M.E, 


A. G. GLASGOW, M.E. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ EPISTOLARY, LONDON.” 


HUMPHREYS 


Contracting Engineers for 


& GLASGOW, 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT, 
9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





Price 21s., Post Free, 
PRECEDENTS IN 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 


AFFECTING GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 1879-90. 
Compiled by E. H. Stevenson & E. K. Burstat, 


WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Furer 8r., E.C. 





LONDON : 


HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSHOUSE POT revs. = }D CROCIBLES OF EVERY KIND. 


OSLER, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS 7 
OF GASELIERS + 
IN GLASS ano METAL. 


The Climax of Regenerative Gas Lighting ! 1 
“VERTMARCHE” 


A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


CLASS ey ey |= 


LIGHT for LIGHT 
less than half the sg of any other 
Regenerative Lamp. 
Manufactured in England. 


- FABNRY ((REENE & CONS, 


168 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


Partiovunars AnD Prices Frex. Acgnra WAnNTEr. 









































STEEL SCOOPS 
RETORT CHARGING. 


‘eS oe a at 
> 


Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any congue or shape required, 


HENRY SYKES, Engineer, 
66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 

















GROWTHER BROTHERS, 


Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works Complete, 
RETORT-SETTINGS, Furnace Building, the Erection of 
Retort-Benches, &c., &c. 


N.B.—Special attention given to the Erection of Inclined Retort- 
Benches on the Generator and Regenerative Principles complete. 


MAIN LAYING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


For Terms and Particulars, apply to 


CROWTHER “BROTHERS, 
152, Teviot Street, St. Leonard’s Bead, 


POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Telegraphic Address: “ GASRETORT, LONDON.” 


Experienced Retort Setters and Main Layers sent to all Parts on the 
Shortest Notice. 


ARROL-FOULIS 


Patent Automatic Machinery 
FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & 6O., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, p. II. Centre of JouRNAL for Aug. 14. 

















THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 





Ire exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL Gas COAL COLLIERIES 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


Miptanp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sotz Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


Loxpon District OFFICE : 
Téukeasoume ADDRESS: 


“WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” 


6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Souz Acents. 
“ PARKER LONDON.” 


TELEPHONE No. 200. 
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W. PARKINSON & CO, 


‘Otpest, ESTABLISHED FiRM IN THE TRADE, . 


ORDINARY WET METERS | = 


-IN CAST-IRON CASES. 





a 





Ir 
Work with very little friction. | Will, stand very 70 
high pressures. Cannot possibly be shut off by sud- 3 
den increase of pressure, the Float being affected by ms 
Outlet Gas only. Allow for loss of water by evapora- sy 
— tion without materially affecting the registration or nd 
gay P shutting off the gas. . Unexcelled for simplicity of 
> io construction, excellence of workmanship; or accuracy T 
in registration. 4 
, 2° Di 





COMPENSATING METERS | 


IN TINNED OR CAST-IRON CASES. 


The Slow-Spoon Compensator has been in extensive §p 
use for many years; it maintains an unvarying water- 
line without appreciable friction, and provides a large a 
reserve of water. The Float arrangement allows 
sudden or excessive pressure on the Inlet without \ 
affecting the working of the Meter or extinguishing 

the Lights. 


DRY METERS, , 


These Meters are unsurpassed for accuracy of registra- 
tion. The cases are made of the best Charcoal Tin 
Plates;. and each part of the Meter is stamped by 
special Machinery to ensure uniformity and exactness 
in construction, The Diaphragms are all of the 
best Persian Sheep Skins, carefully selected, and the 
brasswork and smaller fittings are of superiof MI 
workmanship. 
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